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preventing and treating correctional officers' stress. A variety of 
approaches are described for relieving officers' stress. Seven case studies 
of well-established and replicable stress programs are presented. 

Establishing such programs have many benefits such as: (1) reducing overtime 

costs incurred when officers take sick time or quit because of job-related 
stress; (2) improving officer performance by enhancing staff morale; (3) 
increasing institutional safety by reducing distractions caused by stress; 

(4) improving relations with the union by working together; and (5) showing 
concern for employees by demonstrating that department cares about staff as 
human beings. Correctional and sheriff's departments need to address several 
considerations to make their programs effective such as: appoint staff who 
can stand the stress of helping others who experience stress; work 
collaboratively with administrators, union officers, and family members; 
maintain confidentiality; and monitor program activities and evaluate their 
effectiveness. (Contains 10 exhibits and 9 appendixes.) ( JDM) 
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Foreword 



Stress among correctional officers is widespread, according to research studies and anecdotal evidence. The threat of 
inmate violence against officers, actual violence committed by inmates, inmate demands and manipulation, and prob- 
lems with coworkers are conditions that officers have reported in recent years can cause stress. 

These factors, combined with understaffing, extensive overtime, rotating shift work, low pay, poor public image, and 
other sources of stress, can impair officers’ health, cause them to bum out or retire prematurely, and impair their family 
life. 

This publication is designed to help correctional administrators develop an effective program to prevent and treat officer 
stress. Seven case studies illustrate diverse options for structuring a stress program. The following are among the seven 
programs’ distinguishing features that administrators can consider adopting: 

• Run the program in house or contract with external agencies. 

• Offer professional counseling, peer support, or both. 

e Address chronic stress, stress following a critical incident, or both. 

• Conduct academy or inservice training. 

• Serve family members. 

In addition to these operational aspects, the report discusses options for staffing a stress program; explores methods of 
gaining officers’ trust in the program; lists sources of help to implement or improve a stress program; and addresses 
monitoring, evaluation, and funding issues. 

The various program models presented in this report provide options from which correctional administrators can select 
program features and tailor them to a particular set of needs and resources. The potential payoff attributed to stress 
programs — such as reduced stress-related costs, improved officer performance, and increased institutional safety — 
more than justifies careful consideration of this report’s observations and conclusions. 



Julie E. Samuels 

Acting Director 
National Institute of Justice 
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Executive Summary 



Addressing Correctional Officer Stress: Programs and 
Strategies is intended to help correctional administrators 
develop an effective program for preventing and treating 
correctional officer stress. The publication describes a 
variety of approaches for relieving officer stress that cor- 
rectional administrators can implement. 

Why Establish — or Expand — 
a Stress Program for 
Correctional Officers? 

A stress program can — 

(1) Save correctional administrators money by reducing 
overtime costs incurred when officers take sick time or 
quit because of job-related stress. 

A former Peer Stress Program officer, now retired 
but still volunteering, drove me to a jail and dragged 
out the scheduling sheet for all five of our jails and 
all 700 employees and showed me that only 2 were 
on stress leave — the first time the number had been 
that low in years. 

— Dan Noelle, Multnomah County (Oregon) sheriff 

After inmates killed a civilian employee, 17 officers 
took disability leave. Seven never returned. Of 
the five who went for individual counseling, four 
returned. [The one who did not was the officer who 
found the body.] The officers who returned told 
me that the counseling helped them to come back. 

— Cathy Carlson, Safety Office retum-to-work 
coordinator, California Youth Authority 

(2) Improve officer performance by enhancing staff 
morale. 

Morale is important — working in prisons is a high- 
stress job. By its nature, the work is often unpleasant; 
we often operate short of staff; and it is very hot 
during the summer. People are more productive, 



I believe, if their morale is high. We may also have 
less sick time and less attrition if employees feel loy- 
alty to the department. It is important that the staff 
know that the department cares about their well- 
being. 

— Gary Johnson, director, Texas Department of 
Criminal Justice Institutional Division 

(3) Increase institutional safety by reducing distractions 
caused by stress. 

If an officer is stressed out to the point of agitation, 
he or she can’t manage inmates as well as if he or 
she were more clear minded. Officers can cause a 
riot situation or get injured if they come [to work] 
with a cluttered mind. 

— Don Hunter, Collier County (Florida) sheriff 

(4) Improve relations with the union by working togeth- 
er on a program that can mutually benefit both parties. 

We hope to see better labor-management relations 
as a result of the FOCUS program [the Connecticut 
Department of Correction stress program]. There 
should be spinoffs from FOCUS that will improve 
relations [with the union] in other areas. 

— Maria Houser, deputy commissioner for adminis- 
tration, Connecticut Department of Correction 

(5) Show concern for employees by demonstrating that 
the department cares about its staff as human beings, not 
just as employees. 

With the stress program, things that were never 
addressed before get attended to: If there is an acci- 
dent or an assault and an officer is hospitalized, 

Dick [Gould, a staff member] is there. He makes 
sure they are cared for and talks to the officer’s wife. 
A paramilitary organization can get impersonal, 
so the program gives credence to the fact that the 
DOC cares about its employees. 

— Dennis Cullen, deputy director for labor relations, 
Massachusetts Department of Correction 
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How Severe Is Correctional 
Officer Stress? 

A review of the literature and interviews with more than 
50 knowledgeable individuals make clear that job-related 
stress is widespread — and possibly increasing — among 
correctional officers. Many supervisors (lieutenants and 
captains) also experience considerable job-related stress. 

There are many sources of stress for correctional officers, 
including — 

• Organization-related conditions, such as understaffing, 
overtime, shift work, and unreasonable supervisor 
demands. 

• Work-related sources of stress, including the threat of 
inmate violence, actual inmate violence, inmate demands 
and manipulation, and problems with coworkers. 

• A poor public image and low pay. 

A few facts illustrate the stressful nature of correctional 
work: 

• Many officers do not answer their home telephones 
because it might be the institution calling for overtime. 
Some officers get a second, unlisted telephone number 
that they keep secret from the department. 

• Between 1990 and 1995, the number of attacks on cor- 
rectional officers in State and Federal prisons jumped 
by nearly one-third, from 10,731 to 14,165, at a time 
when the number of correctional officers increased by 
only 14 percent. 

• Except for police officers, the number of workplace 
nonfatal violent incidents is higher per 1,000 employ- 
ees for correctional officers than for any other profes- 
sion, including taxi drivers, convenience store staff, 
mental health workers, and teachers. From 1992 to 
1996, there were nearly 218 incidents for every 1,000 
correctional officers, for a total of 58,300 incidents. 

• One officer said, “The public hasn’t a clue as to what 
correctional officers do. Someone asked me just the 
other day if I beat inmates all the time.” Another offi- 
cer reported she routinely tells other people, “I work 
for the State,” refusing to specify her precise job. The 



end result is some officers come to feel isolated and 
estranged from friends and family. 

Seven Programs Have Taken 
Steps to Address Officer Stress 

This report presents seven case studies of well-established 
and replicable stress programs, which vary significantly in 
their operations and services. The wide variation creates a 
challenge for correctional administrators, who must decide 
which models to adopt. However, while the choices may 
be daunting, the options give commissioners and sheriffs 
the freedom to tailor program components to their par- 
ticular department’s needs and resources. In addition, 
coordinators of the seven programs are available to offer 
telephone consultation regarding the suitability of their 
structure and services to other departments (see the end 
of each case study in chapter 3). A number of correc- 
tional officer stress experts are also available to provide 
assistance in setting up or improving a stress program 
(see “Individuals With Experience in Stress Programming 
for Correctional Officers” in chapter 7). 

Keys to Program Success 

Developing and maintaining a successful stress program 
is not easy. Correctional and sheriff’s departments need 
to address several considerations to make their programs 
effective. 

• Appoint talented and dedicated staff who can stand the 
stress of helping others who experience stress. 

• Get the wholehearted participation of top administra- 
tors, union officers, line officers, and family members. 

• Maintain confidentiality; provide an array of services, 
not just debriefings, after critical incidents; train super- 
visors to spot and refer officers who may be experienc- 
ing stress; and change the correctional organization 
itself in ways that will reduce officer stress. 

• Monitor program activities and evaluate their effective- 
ness in reducing stress and saving the department 
money. 
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What Does a Stress Program 
Cost? 

Program costs vary tremendously depending primarily 
on how much programs rely on volunteers and existing 
staff and the services the programs provide. The Post- 
Incident Stress Debriefing Program developed by the 
New York State Department of Correctional Services 
costs almost nothing because it relies entirely on officers 
who have received training as debriefers at their own 
expense or through department training funded by Federal 
Government grants. Other programs described in this 
report have annual budgets ranging from $27,500 to 
$87,289. 



Departments should recoup their expenses manyfold by 
reducing excessive sick time and officer turnover. A few 
departments have data suggesting their programs may 
have saved them money. 

We compared the number of stress-related retire- 
ments officers and deputies took after critical inci- 
dents for a 10-year period before the contract and 
found they cost the county $20 million in unfunded 
liability to the county retirement system [see the full 
explanation in chapter 7]. Six years after the [stress] * 
program was in place, there were none. We estimat- 
ed that the program saved the department $13 mil- 
lion by avoiding the unfunded liability fee increases. 
— Deputy Chief James Nunn, San Bernardino 
Sheriff’s Department 
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Chapter 1 : Why Establish — or Expand — a 
Stress Program for Correctional Officers? 



Key Points 

• Addressing Correctional Officer Stress is intended 
to help correctional administrators develop an 
effective program for preventing and treating 
correctional officer stress. 

• This publication describes a variety of approach- 
es to relieving officer stress that correctional 
administrators can implement. 

• A stress program can — 

— Save correctional administrators money by 
reducing the need to pay overtime to cover 
for officers who take sick time or quit 
because of job-related stress. 

— Improve officer performance by enhancing 
staff morale. 

— Increase institutional safety by reducing 
officer distractions due to stress. 

• A stress program can also improve relations 
with the union, help officers get back to work 
sooner after critical incidents, and show the 
department cares about its employees. 

• The report presents seven case studies of well- 
established and replicable stress programs. 

This chapter identifies the audiences for whom 
Addressing Correctional Officer Stress has been written 
and explains'the publication’s purposes and content. 
The chapter then reviews the reasons many correctional 
administrators recommend setting up or expanding a 
stress program for correctional officers. 



Audiences, Purposes, and 
Content of Addressing 
Correctional Officer Stress 

This report has been written primarily for — 

• State department of corrections commissioners. 

• Facility superintendents or wardens. 

• Sheriffs and jail administrators. 

° Correctional department human resources and training 
directors. 

Correctional officer union officials, employee assistance 
program (EAP) administrators, correctional chaplains, 
and mental health professionals may also find this publi- 
cation useful. 1 

Addressing Correctional Officer Stress is intended 
primarily to — 

• Motivate correctional administrators to develop an 
effective program for preventing and treating correc- 
tional officer stress. 

• Suggest the options correctional administrators have 
for structuring the program. 

Why a Stress Program Can 
Benefit Correctional 
Administrators 

West Virginia Department of Corrections 
Commissioner Bill Davis locked down the 
Mount Olive Correctional Center last month for 
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C H A P T E R 1 : W 1-1 Y E S T A B L 1 S H — O R E X P A N Li — A STRESS P R O G R A M > 



Sources of Information for This Publication 

The information in this report comes from five principal sources: 

(1) Literature on correctional officer stress (see the references at the end of chapter 2, “The Extent and Sources 
of Correctional Officer Stress”). 

(2) In-person interviews with stress program staff, correctional administrators, and program clients in Rhode 



(3) Telephone interviews with similar individuals in 
South Carolina. 



programs in California, Massachusetts, New York, Oregon, and 



(4) Telephone interviews with selected program staff in a Connecticut and a Florida program. 

(5) Members of an advisory board assembled to guide and review this publication (see page ii). 

The jurisdictions studied were selected based on the suggestions of the project’s advisory board, an Internet 
search of large jails conducted by the National Institute of Corrections, and conversations with correctional 
administrators and experts. The programs represent different organizational structures, offer a variety of 

approaches to providing services, are geographically dispersed, and serve county jails and large and small State 
departments of corrections. 



8 days to alleviate stress on overworked staff. . . . 
“We’ve had a significant turnover rate there since 
we opened the prison in 1995. The 
prison administration was requir- 
ing COs to be frozen over [work 
two shifts in a row]. . . . [The clos- 
ing] was in the interest of their 
sanity. ...” The commissioner 
also made clear to officers that 
overtime at the facility was strictly 
voluntary. 2 

Research studies and firsthand accounts 
from correctional officers have made 
clear that employment as a correctional 
officer can be stressful — sometimes 
extremely stressful. Chapter 2 docu- 
ments the many sources of stress 3 for 
correctional officers (such as the 
mandatory overtime that existed in West Virginia, high- 
lighted above), and the effects of stress can be serious and 
widespread. As discussed below and summarized in the 
box “Benefits a Stress Program Can Bring to Correctional 
Administrators,” a program that helps prevent and relieve 



stress can have valuable benefits for correctional adminis- 
trators. 



Financial savings 

Stress programs can save administra- 
tors money by reducing staff sick time. 
Researchers have long reported that 
correctional officers take excessive sick 
leave as a means of coping with stress 
on the job. 4 One lieutenant estimated 
that 20 percent of his officers who 
call in sick are burned out. A captain 
judged that 90 percent of officers 
abuse their sick time in this manner. 
Administrators have to pay overtime 
to other officers to cover for personnel 
who take sick time. As long ago as 
1975, California spent $1.86 million in 
overtime pay to cover posts for officers on sick leave. 5 A 
stress program can reduce sick time. 

A former Peer Stress Program officer, now retired 
but still volunteering, drove me to a jail and 



“A former Peer Stress 
Program officer . . . dragged 
out the scheduling sheet for 
all 5 of our jails and all 700 
employees and showed me 
that only 2 were stress 
leave — the first time the 
number has been that low 
in years.” 

— Sheriff Dan Noelle, Multnomah 
County Sheriff's Department 
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Benefits a Stress Program Can Bring to Correctional 
Administrators 



Financial savings through — 

• Reduced need to pay overtime to cover for officers on sick leave or who quit because of work-related stress. 

• Reductions in the time officers need off after a critical incident before returning to work. 

• Reduced fees paid into the retirement fund because of fewer stress-related early retirements. 

Improved officer performance through higher staff morale. 

Increased institutional safety through — 



• Fewer inexperienced officers on duty. 

• Fewer officer distractions with work-related and personal stresses. 

Improved relations with the union by working together on a mutually beneficial program. 

A demonstrated concern for employees through providing officers with the means to cope with an 
undeniably tough working environment. 



dragged out the scheduling sheet for all five of 
our jails and all 700 employees and showed me 
that only 2 were on stress leave — the first time 
the number had been that low in years. 

— Sheriff Dan Noelle, Multnomah County 
(Oregon) Sheriff’s Department 

Many administrators also report that officers offered 
stress services after a critical incident or personal crisis 
come back to work more quickly than if they had not 
been helped, further reducing the need for overtime to 
cover their absences. 

Staff turnover is also high in many facilities. The average 
turnover in prisons nationwide in 1986 was nearly 12 
percent, but in some States — such as Arizona, South 
Carolina, and South Dakota — the rate was more than 
25 percent. 6 Stress has been implicated as an important 
cause of disability retirements. 7 The cost of stress-related 
disabilities among officers exceeded $40 million in 
California in 1985 alone. 8 Administrators lose money 
recruiting, hiring, training, and orienting new staff to 
replace personnel who quit because of stress-related 
disability. A stress program can reduce turnover. 



After inmates killed a civilian employee, 17 offi- 
cers took disability leave. Seven never returned. 

Of the five who went for individual counseling, 
four returned. [The one who did not was the 
officer who found the body.] The officers who 
returned told me that the counseling helped 
them to come back. 

— Cathy Carlson, Safety Office return-to-work 
coordinator, California Youth Authority 

Of the eight officers I have treated, two would not 
have returned to work without counseling. One, 
who had witnessed an inmate suicide, began 
counseling by saying he could never go back 
because he felt guilty that he had let down his 
fellow officers, but he did return and was fine. 

— Stevens Huggins, a psychologist who treats 
Multnomah County Sheriff’s Department officers 

Turnover can also increase retirement benefit costs to 
the department. In the early 1980s, Deputy Chief James 
Nunn of the San Bernardino Sheriff’s Department was 
in charge of internal affairs and a member of the county 
retirement board. After critical incidents, he would see 
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officers’ names on the retirement 
list, each one costing $750,000 to 
$1 million in unfunded liability to the 
retirement fund. Then the department 
contracted with The Counseling Team 
to provide stress services. 

Later, we compared the number of 
stress-related retirements officers 
and deputies took after critical 
incidents for a 10-year period 
before the contract and found they 
cost the county $20 million. Six 
years after the program was in 
place, there were none. We esti- 
mated that the program saved the 
department $13 million by avoid- 
ing increases in its unfunded lia- 
bility to the county retirement sys- 
tem. [See the full explanation in chapter 7.] 

— James Nunn, deputy chief, San Bernardino 
Sheriff’s Department 

Improved officer work performance 

According to Multnomah County (Oregon) Sheriff Dan 
Noelle, “It’s not just a money issue; the [stress] program 
can improve how the organization 
functions: It makes us a can-do organi- 
zation.” A stress program can improve 
performance by improving morale. 

Morale is important — working in 
prisons is a high-stress job. By its 
nature, the work is often unpleas- 
ant; we often operate short of 
staff; and it is very hot during the 
summer. People are more produc- 
tive, I believe, if their morale is 
high. We may also have less sick 
time and less attrition if employ- 
ees feel loyalty to the department. 

It is important that the staff know that the 
department cares about their well being. 

— Gary Johnson, director, Texas Department 
of Criminal Justice Institutional Division 



Doing the job carefully in records is 
very important: You don’t want to 
let murderers out of jail by mistake 
or not let people out when they’re 
supposed to leave — we get tort 
claims and pay fines for every day 
we hold someone too long. After we 
entered a warrant on an innocent 
person, deputies ended up arresting 
the wrong person. We ended up 
paying the woman $15,000. So you 
need good staff morale so employ- 
ees will do the record keeping accu- 
rately. Peers [trained to help their 
fellow employees] help with keep- 
ing morale high. 

— Kathleen Walliker, records 
administrator, Multnomah County 
Sheriff’s Department 

Increased institutional safety 

As a result of excessive sick time and turnover, especially 
among experienced officers, remaining staff must work 
with a larger number of rookies who are least equipped 
to handle the work in a manner that avoids conflict with 
inmates and ensures safe operation of 
the facility. “One day last month, my 
entire second shift consisted of rook- 
ies,” an anxious 3-year “veteran” offi- 
cer reported. As a result, by reducing 
sick time and turnover, a stress pro- 
gram can reduce the risk of an institu- 
tional flareup. 

A stress program can also increase 
safety by reducing officers’ distrac- 
tions with personal and work-related 
stresses. 

If an officer is stressed out to 
the point of agitation, he or she 
can’t manage inmates as well as if he or she were 
more clear minded. Officers can cause a riot situ- 
ation or get injured if they come [to work] with a 
cluttered mind. 

— Don Hunter, Collier County (Florida) sheriff 



By reducing turnover [due to 
stress-related disability], a 
stress program can save 
administrators money. “We 
estimated that the program 
saved the [San Bernardino 
Sheriff’s] department $ 1 3 
million by avoiding increases 
in its unfunded liability to the 
county retirement system.” 

— Deputy Chief James Nunn of 
the San Bernardino Sheriff's 
Department 



“ People are more produc- 
tive, I believe, if their morale 
is high. We may also have 
less sick time and less 
attrition if employees feel 
loyalty to the department” 

— Gary Johnson, Director ; 
Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice, Institutional Division 
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Unaddressed stress can result in impaired work 
performance, such as sloppy searches and care- 
less counts. By making officers less patient, they 
are less able to resolve confrontations peaceably, 
so they use more force to get inmates to obey. 

— correctional lieutenant 

Improved relations with the union 

Correctional officer unions generally support stress 
programs. Indeed, according to Jess Maghan, editor 
of The Keeper’s Voice, the journal of the International 
Association of Correctional Officers, “The stipulation for 
the provision of employee stress programs ... is becom- 
ing a permanent feature of collective bargaining contracts 
between correctional officer unions and correctional 
agencies.” As a result, by instituting a program in collab- 
oration with the union, administrators have a rare chance 
to improve labor-management relations. 

We hope to see better labor-management relations 
as a result of the FOCUS program [the Connecticut 
DOC’s new stress program]. There should be spin- 
offs from FOCUS that will improve relations [with 
the union] in other areas. 

— Maria Houser, deputy commissioner for adminis- 
tration, Connecticut Department of Correction 



Stress Programs Also 
Benefit Midlevel 
Supervisors 

Lieutenants and captains benefit from stress pro- 
grams because they can refer officers to the pro- 
gram whom they would otherwise have to disci- 
pline and write up. According to Richard Gould, a 
member of the Massachusetts DOC’s Stress Unit, 
“We are a net for captains. ‘Dick, you handle it, if 
you can, before ! deal with it’ is how they view us.” 
A lieutenant in the Rhode island Department of 
Corrections reported that some supervisors 
are delighted to tell officers, “Go talk to [Mark] 
Messier [the peer unit coordinator], or you’re 
going to have a discipline problem.” if the referred 
officers come back as productive workers, the 
supervisors have been spared a time-consuming 
nuisance that can be stressful for them. 



resources to cope with the stresses of this setting. 
— A.T. Wall, director, Rhode Island Department 
of Corrections 



Demonstrated concern for employees 

By providing stress services, administrators have an 
opportunity to demonstrate that they care about their 
staff as human beings, not just as employees. 

With the Stress Program, things that were never 
addressed before get attended to: If there is an 
accident or an assault and an officer is hospital- 
ized, Dick [Gould, a staff member] is there. He 
makes sure they are cared for and talks to the 
officer’s wife. A paramilitary organization can 
get impersonal, so the program gives credence to 
the fact that the DOC cares about its employees. 
— Dennis Cullen, deputy director for labor rela- 
tions, Massachusetts Department of Correction 

If we expect staff to work in these conditions and 
we recognize the effects of the working environ- 
ment on them, we owe it to them to provide 



Stress Programs Have 
Drawbacks — But They Are 
Relatively Minor 

Multnomah County Sheriff Dan Noelle — a strong sup- 
porter of his department’s stress program — says, “I am 
strapped for money, and the program does cost money 
[more than $87,000 a year]. It also takes officers away 
from the job to be trained and retrained.” Although a 
strong believer in her department’s program, too, 
Kathleen Walliker, records administrator for the 
Multnomah County Jail, says: 

It takes time to address these [stress-related] 
issues, so it takes peer supporters away from their 
assigned duties. We end up having to cover for 
two people (the troubled employee and the peer). 
It’s a nuisance for me to let two people off for an 
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hour to talk. And then coworkers can be jealous 
about it. Coworkers may have to cover the trou- 
bled person’s or peer’s phone while they talk. 

A debriefer with the New York State Department of 
Correctional Services Post-Incident Stress Debriefing 
Program felt some officers used the debriefing sessions 
after a major riot to get out of work. Bruce Baker, assistant 
commissioner, confirms that the only drawback to the pro- 
gram is “officers who are only slightly involved and unaf- 
fected see it as a day at the beach.” However, Noelle, 
Walliker, and Baker all report the benefits of their stress 
programs unquestionably outweigh their drawbacks. 

Notes 

1. The National Institute of Justice has published a com- 
panion report for law enforcement officers, Developing a 
Law Enforcement Stress Program for Officers and Their 
Families , available free of charge from the National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service at (800) 851-3240 
and www.ncjrs.org. Finn, Peter, and Julie Esselman 
Tomz, Developing a Law Enforcement Program for 
Officers and Their Families , Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Justice, National Institute of Justice, 

1996, NCJ 163175. 

2. “Commissioner Locks Down Prison to Improve Staff 
Morale,” The Corrections Professional 3 (20) (1998): 2. 

3. Because stress can be defined in a number of different 
ways, it has become a catchall “buzzword” for all kinds 
and levels of emotional and mental problems. Although 
some researchers have pointed out that stress can have a 
positive influence, the term generally carries a negative 
connotation. This report uses the common dictionary def- 
initions of stress: (a) a mentally or emotionally disruptive 
and upsetting condition occurring in response to adverse 



external influences and (b) a stimulus or circumstance 
causing such a condition. 

4. For example, Cornelius, G.F., Stressed Out: Strategies 
for Living and Working with Stress in Corrections , Laurel, 
Maryland: American Correctional Association, 1994; 
Ratner, A.M., “Administrative Sources of Occupational 
Stress in a Correctional Setting,” Sacramento, California: 
AIDE Behavioral Sciences, 1985; O’Brien, B., and 
Gustafson, [sic] “Stress in Corrections Officers: Iowa 
Department of Corrections Study,” Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. Department of Justice, National Institute of 
Corrections, 1985, NIC 004028; Brodsky, C.M., “Work 
Stress in Correctional Institutions,” Journal of Prison & 
Jail Health 2 (2) (1982): 74—102; Cheek, F.E., “Reducing 
Staff and Inmate Stress,” Corrections Today 44 (5) 

(1982): 72-76, 78; and Dahl, J.J., and S.S. Steinberg, 
“Management of Stress in Corrections: Participant’s 
Handbook,” Washington, D.C.: University Research 
Corporation, 1979. 

5. Cheek, F.E., and M.D. Miller, “Prisoners of Life: A 
Study of Occupational Stress among State Corrections 
Officers,” Washington, D.C.: American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 1981. 

6. American Correctional Association, unpublished data 
provided by the Research Department, October 8, 1997. 

7. Slate, R.N., “Stress Levels and Thoughts of Quitting of 
Correctional Personnel: Do Perceptions of Participatory 
Management Make a Difference?” Paper presented at the 
American Society of Criminology, New Orleans, 
November 1992. 

8. Ratner, A.M., “Administrative Sources of Occupational 
Stress in a Correctional Setting,” Sacramento, California: 
AIDE Behavioral Sciences, 1985. 
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Addressing Correctional Officer Stress 

Chapter 2: The Extent and Sources of 
Correctional Officer Stress 



Key Points 

Job-refated stresses widespread and, in many_ 
cases, severe — and possibly increasing — among 
correctional officers. Many supervisors (lieu- 
tenants and captains) also experience consider- 
able job-related stress, as do superintendents 
and wardens. 

• An inherent source of stress for correctional 
officers is supervising individuals who do not 
want to be confined and, as a result, try to 
manipulate staff to make their conditions of 
confinement as tolerable as possible. 

• The prison or jail organization, including under- 
staffing, overtime, rotating shift work, and super- 
visor demands, creates stress for many officers. 

• Work-related sources of stress for officers 
include the threat of inmate violence, actual 
inmate violence, inmate demands and manipula- 
tion, and problems with coworkers. 

• External stresses for some correctional officers 
include a poor public image and low pay. 

• Stress can cause impaired health, burnout, early 
retirement, and impaired family life. 



This chapter examines the evidence regarding the extent 
of correctional officer stress and summarizes research 
about the causes of this stress and the effects it has on 
officers. 

How Bad Is Correctional 
Officer Stress? 

The available empirical and anecdotal evidence convinc- 
ingly documents that stress among correctional officers is 
widespread and, in many cases, severe. 1 Furthermore, 
several circumstances may have created increased stress 
for correctional officers in recent years: 

• Inmate crowding has increased in many correctional 
facilities. Furthermore, the ratio of inmates to custody 
or security employees rose from 4.2 to 4.6 between 
1990 and 1995. 2 

• Inmate assaults against correctional staff in State and 
Federal prisons have increased. Between 1990 and 

1995, the number of attacks jumped by nearly one-third, 
from 10,731 to 14, 165. 3 During this same period, the 
number of correctional officers increased by only 14 
percent, 4 resulting in an overall increased risk of assault 
for each individual officer at the end of this period. 

• Assaults in jails appear to have declined between 1990 
and 1996 from 3.2 per 100 prisoners in 1990 to 2.4 in 

1996, with a peak of 3.6 in 1992. However, in absolute 



How This Literature Review Was Conducted 

The information in this chapter is based on a review of selected literature identified in part through database 
searches conducted by the National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS) and the National Institute of 
Corrections (NIC). This chapter is also based on in-person and telephone interviews with 23 line correctional 
officers, 12 midlevel administrators (lieutenants and captains), 4 superintendents and deputy superintendents, 
14 clinicians who counsel officers, and several other knowledgeable individuals. 
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terms, there was an average of 42 
assaults by prisoners on jail staff per 
jail system in 1996, including an 
average of 206 assaults in each of 
the Nation’s 17 largest jail systems, 
representing on average of 4 assaults 
per week. 5 

• Many offenders serving increasingly 
longer sentences do not fear punish- 
ment or respect the authority of cor- 
rectional officers. 6 According to one superintendent, 
“Inmates today aren’t afraid to assault staff; they don’t 
care if they get put in segregation.” 

• There are more gangs — and more dangerous gangs — 
in prison. 7 

What Causes Stress for 
Correctional Officers? 



many officers, in particular, under- 
staffing, overtime, shift work, and 
supervisor demands. 

Understaffing 

In many prisons and jails, there are too 
few officers available to staff author- 
ized posts as a result of unattractive 
salaries, high turnover, and excessive 
use of sick time and disability leave. 

Understaffing can create several different kinds of stress: 

• Lack of time to complete required tasks, such as head 
counts, searches, and paperwork, at all or in a consci- 
entious manner. 

• Occasionally working at breakneck speed to complete 
the required work, as well as addressing unplanned 
inmate needs and requests. 

• Apprehension when there are too few officers available 
as backup should inmate violence occur. 



The available empirical and 
anecdotal evidence convinc- 
ingly documents that stress 
among correctional officers 
is widespread and, in 
many cases, severe. 



Many years ago a researcher observed, “any organization 
or social structure which consists of one group of people 
kept inside who do not want to be there and the other 
group who are there to make sure they stay in will be an 
organization under stress.” 8 More recently, A.T. Wall, 
director of the Rhode Island Department of Corrections, 
confirmed this observation based on firsthand experience: 
“You have a captive population that 
doesn’t want to be here and wants to 
be as comfortable as possible for as 
long as they have to be incarcerated. 

And correctional officers stand in the 
way of those desires, so there’s built- 
in tension and manipulation.” 

Beyond this global source of stress, 
it is possible to distinguish among 
stresses caused by the correctional 
organization, those created by correctional work itself, 
and those brought on by factors external to the facility. 

Organizational sources of stress 

Many individuals interviewed for this report suggested 
that organization-related conditions create stress for 



• Inability to get time off for special occasions or family 
crises. 

Overtime 

Staff shortages create the need for extensive overtime 
among remaining staff. According to an intake administra- 
tor for a State department of corrections, “At least 100 

officers have told me they don’t answer 
their telephones because it might be the 
institution calling for overtime.” Some 
officers get a second, unlisted telephone 
number, which they keep secret from 
the department. One facility allows 
officers to refuse overtime assignments 
only once a year; a second refusal 
results in a warning; a third, in a 1-day 
suspension; and a fourth, in possible 
termination. Some officers welcome 
overtime because of the extra money they can earn. As one 
officer said, “Overtime is great — I worked three OTs a 
week for 18 months.” However, she quickly added, “But I 
got burned out, and my supervisors didn’t even acknowl- 
edge my contribution.” 



The “ organization ” is a 
major source of stress 
for many officers, notably 
understaffing overtime, 
shift work, and supervisor 
demands. 
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Do Midlevel Correctional Managers Experience Stress? 

Midlevel managers (lieutenants and captains) interviewed for this publication report they experience several 
types of stress: 

• Dealing with subordinates (in particular line officers acting without consultation), poor line officer productivity, 
the need to discipline or terminate officers, and contending with understaffing— including having to ask 
stressed-out line officers to work overtime. 

• Attempting to follow unclear policies and procedures and frequent modifications to policies and procedures as 
top-level supervisors change their minds or are replaced. 

• Completing all the required documentation and paperwork— yet still being on the line to supervise and be 
seen by line officers. 

A lieutenant with a State department of corrections reported that 

The stress is worst for middle management: You decide on staff deployment and everyone looks to you 
or guidance. You make the critical decisions; as watch commander, you run the prison. On two shifts out 
of three, I m the highest ranking person in the facility because the higher-ups leave at 4:00 p.m. It’s a 
tremendous responsibility. The decisions are tough. Also, someone is Monday morning quarterbacking you 
your decisions are scrutinized, and they’re life-and-death decisions. 

alS ° experience stress. Wardens, deputy wardens, and jail administrators may be 
sadd ed with a 24/7 commitment— carrying a beeper around the clock. They have to deal with typically adver- 
sarial labor relations with the officers’ union, staff hostility or mistrust, pressures from central administration, 
political scapegoating, and media exposure. Furthermore, top-level administrators are typically reluctant to share 
their feelings of uncertainty, helplessness, or inadequacy with anyone for fear of appearing weak, incompetent, or 



Rotating shift work 
Correctional officers consistently 
report that rotating shifts create havoc 
with family life and reduce officers’ 
ability to perform their work conscien- 
tiously because of fatigue and irritabil- 
ity. “You can tell when shift work is 
getting to officers,” a lieutenant said. 

“Their work gets sloppy, their searches 
become careless, their units are filthy, 
and they stop following the rules.” 

Supervisor demands 
Several correctional officers reported that supervisors are 
a source of stress because, as one officer said, “They are 
always on you to do the job right, but you can’t do it 
right [because of staff shortages]. There is supposed to 
be one officer per tier here, but now they’ve collapsed 



the posts, and there is one officer for 
every two tiers. So there just isn’t 
enough time for me to get inmates 
awakened, showered, and fed; keep my 
log books up to date; do my checks; 
and make sure the catwalks have all 
been cleaned and disinfected.” 

Other stress sources 
Research studies have consistently 
highlighted two other sources of organi- 
zational stress that correctional officers 
and administrators themselves do not usually identify as 
stressful: role conflict 9 and role ambiguity . 10 

° Role conflict. Researchers define role conflict as 
the struggle officers engage in to reconcile custodial 
responsibilities (maintaining security, such as preventing 



‘‘You can tell when shift 
work is getting to officers,” 
a lieutenant said. " Their work 
gets sloppy, their searches 
become careless, their units 
are filthy, and they stop 
following the rules.” 
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escapes and inmate fights) with their treatment functions 
(helping inmates rehabilitate themselves). 

• Role ambiguity. Role ambiguity is the uncertainty cre- 
ated by supervisors who expect officers to “go by the 
book” and follow all rules to the letter when supervi- 
sors and line officers alike know that officers must be 
flexible and use judgment in their interactions with 
inmates. One study illustrates this finding: 

While officers work in a paramil- 
itary organization marked by 
explicit lines of authority and 
a host of formal regulations, 
their task of managing inmates 
demands flexibility, the judicious 
application of discretionary jus- 
tice, and the ability to secure 
inmate compliance through infor- 
mal exchanges which deviate 
from written rules. Ambiguous 
and conflicting expectations are 
a likely result and a potential 
source of stress." 

Work-related sources of stress 

The research literature and correctional officers agree 
that many officers find four conditions of correctional 
work stressful: 

Threat of inmate violence 

Correctional officers interviewed for this report identified 
the threat of inmate violence against staff as a source of 
stress more frequently than any other single feature of 
their occupation. 

Inmate violence 

Actual violence, including assaults, hostage taking, riots, 
inmates killing each other, and inmate suicides, can be a 
major source of stress for many officers not only during 
the episodes but afterwards: “Staff anxiety is intensified 
[after critical incidents] by the aftermath of recrimina- 
tions, scapegoating, blaming, and job insecurity.” 12 
Except for police officers, the number of workplace non- 
fatal violent incidents is higher per 1,000 employees 
for correctional officers than for any other profession, 
including taxi drivers, convenience store staff, mental 



health workers, and teachers. From 1992 to 1996, there 
were nearly 218 incidents per 1,000 correctional officers, 
for a total of 58,300 incidents. 13 

Inmate demands and manipulation 

Many officers find the constant demands and attempts at 
manipulation by some inmates to be stressful — for exam- 
ple, requests for cigarettes or extra food with an implicit 

quid pro quo of promising not to create 
trouble or to keep other inmates in line. 
Furthermore, “When officers are manip- 
ulated [successfully] by inmates . . . , 
they may experience extreme stress.” 14 

Problems with coworkers 
One survey found that 22 percent of 
staff viewed “other staff’ as creating 
more stress than any other single fac- 
tor except for dealing with hostile, 
demanding inmates. 15 The following 
conditions can precipitate stress 
among coworkers: 

(1) Burned out coworkers repeatedly venting their frus- 
trations to their colleagues; 

(2) officers competing for limited, choice assignments; 

(3) apprehension that coworkers will refuse to back them 
up in a confrontation with inmates, are too inexperienced 
(e.g., due to high turnover) to know how to help out, or 
do not have the physical or emotional strength to be 
effective; and 

(4) inappropriate officer behavior toward inmates — 
bringing in contraband, getting too friendly, using unnec- 
essary force, and taking questionable disciplinary action. 

Sexist attitudes by colleagues (and supervisors) and sexu- 
al harassment create stress for many women officers. 
Many male officers question whether female officers 
have the physical strength and determination to help in 
a confrontation with inmates. However, sexist attitudes 
and behavior may have declined as more women have 
become correctional officers and, as a result, as male 
officers have gained the opportunity to see firsthand that 
women can be as effective as men in dealing with inmate 
violence. 



There is a consensus in the 
literature and among correc- 
tional officers that the threat 
of inmate violence, actual 
inmate violence, inmate 
demands and attempts 
at manipulation, and 
problems with coworkers 
are all stressful. 
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Which Officers Are Most Likely to Experience Stress? 



According to one researcher, “At this point, there 
seems to be no clear consensus as to which factors 
can be consistently correlated with stress in correc- 
tions." 3 Some studies have found that officers working 
higher security level institutions or units experience 
more stress than officers working medium or minimum 
security areas, b while other studies have found no dif- 
ferences in stress levels among security levels. 0 Staffing 
an administrative segregation unit can, paradoxically, 
feel less stressful than working on other units (because 
inmates are locked down almost the entire day) or 
more stressful (because every inmate is a potential 
time bomb). The evidence regarding stress levels asso- 
ciated with working in direct supervision facilities is 
similarly inconsistent. 

The apparent stresses of a specific post or assignment 
may be offset by its perceived benefits. For example, 
tower duty may be boring but valued because it involves 
little or no inmate contact^ All 1 3 officers posted to 
the North Infirmary Command on Rikers Island and 
Goldwater Hospital on Roosevelt Island in New York 
City for inmates with AIDS saw the assignment as a 
good one because it was not a prison setting, there 
were no captains or deputy wardens supervising them 
on the wards, the inmates were usually more manage- 
able than the general population, the pay was good, and 
no one else wanted the position — the officers did not 
have to play politics to get or keep it e 

Still other conditions can influence stress levels. 

Officers who work in rural settings may be related to 
or personally know other staff — or inmates — which 
can lead to concerns about privacy. Inmates in jails may 



present different problems for correctional officers 
than prison inmates because so many jail detainees 
have just come into the facility right off the streets. In 
addition, rapid turnover in jails creates its own set of 
stresses: While correctional officers must not only 
establish their authority and make clear the ground 
rules to a constantly changing population, they are at 
the same time frequently deprived of the satisfaction 
of seeing inmates improve their lot through the educa- 
tional, religious, vocational, and other programs prisons 
can offer their longer term inmates. 

Studies that have attempted to determine whether offi- 
cers’ stress levels are associated with length of time on 
the job, educational level, race, and gender have pro- 
duced inconsistent findings. 

Notes 

a. Huckabee, R.G., “Stress in Corrections: An Overview of the 
Issues," Journal of Criminal Justice , 20 (S) ( 1 992): 479^486. 

b. See, for example, Van Voorhis, P., F.T. Cullen, B.G. Link, and N.T. 
Wolfe r, “Impact of Race and Gender on Corrections Officers: 
Orientation to the Integrated Environment," Journal of Research 
in Crime and Delinquency 28 (4) (1991): 472— S00: and Cullen, F.T, 
B.G. Link, N.T Wolfe, and J. Frank, “The Social Dimension of 
Correctional Officer Stress,” Justice Quarterly 2 (4) (I98S): 

S0S-S33. 

c. Lasky, G.L., and B.C. Gordon,“Occupational Stressors among 
Federal Correctional Officers Working in Different Security 
Levels," Criminal Justice and Behavior 13 (3) (1986): 3 17-327. 

d. Grossi, E.L,TJ. Keil, and G.F.Vito/’Surviving ‘the Joint’: Mitigating 
Factors of Correctional Officer Stress,” Journal of Crime and Justice 
19 (2) (1996): 103-120. 

e. KamermanJ., “Corrections Officers and Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome: Balancing Professional Distance and Personal 
Involvement,” Death Studies IS (1991): 375-384. 



Stress from outside the system 

Two significant sources of stress for some officers 
originate outside the prison or jail. 

One source is poor public image. According to one 
researcher, “A negative image of corrections is regularly 
portrayed in the media . . . [with officers depicted] as 
stupid, animalistic, and senseless abusers of socially 



wronged individuals ” 16 As one officer said, “The public 
hasn’t a clue as to what correctional officers do. Someone 
asked me just the other day if I beat inmates all the time.” 
One officer said she routinely tells other people, “I work 
for the State,” refusing to specify her precise job. The 
end result is that some officers come to feel isolated and 
estranged from friends and family . 17 
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The second outside source of stress is poor pay. Many 
officers cite low pay as a source of stress. The beginning 
salary in one State is $12,000. In another State, officers 
start out earning $1 8,000; the most they can earn after 1 8 
months is $26,400. Starting pay in one privately operated 
facility is $14,000 to $16,000 a year. 

Stress Can Create Several 
Significant Problems for Officers 

Excessive stress can result in at least four serious prob- 
lems for officers: 

• Stress may result in physical illnesses, ranging from 
heart disease to eating disorders. It may also precipitate 
substance abuse among susceptible individuals. 18 

• Stress can lead to burnout among 
officers. 19 

• Stress has been implicated in exces- 
sive disability retirements. 20 Even 
when physical ailments are the 
reason for the disability, the illnesses 
may have been brought on by stress. 

• Correctional officers experiencing 
excessive stress may damage their 
family relationships by displacing 
their frustration onto spouses and children, ordering 
family members around just as they issue commands to 
inmates (one officer locked his son out of the boy’s 
room and searched it), and becoming distant by with- 
holding information about their work that they feel 
family members will not understand. Shift work and 
overtime can create stress by preventing officers from 
attending important family functions. 

As discussed above, the effects of stress on correctional 
officers can degrade their ability to perform their respon- 
sibilities in the prison or jail in ways that compromise 
institutional safety, cost money, and create stress for 
other staff. The remainder of this report addresses the 
approaches seven stress programs have implemented to 
prevent and treat officer stress with the goals of enhanc- 
ing the officers’ lives and improving the operations of the 
correctional facilities in which they work. 
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ram Case Studies 



Key Points 

• Seven different stress programs illustrate the diverse options for structuring a program. 

• The programs’ most distinguishing features are whether they — 

- Are in-house programs or externally contracted agencies. 

- Offer professional counseling, peer support, or both. 

- Address chronic stress, stress following a critical incident, or both. 

- Conduct academy or inservice training. 

- Serve family members. 

• Programs fall into one of three basic structures: in-house programs, independent contracted services, and 
hybrid arrangements. 

• The wide variation in program operations creates a challenge for correctional administrators to decide which 
models to adopt. However, while the choices may be daunting, the options give commissioners and sheriffs the 
freedom to tailor program components to their particular department’s needs and resources. 

• Coordinators of the seven programs are available to offer telephone consultation regarding the suitability of 
their structure and services to other departments. 



• Are independent organizations (with which the depart- 
ment of corrections or sheriff’s department contracts), 
in-house programs, or a combination of the two (see 
“Selecting a Suitable Organizational Structure Is 
Important”). 

• Offer professional counseling, peer support, or both. 

• Address chronic stress, stress resulting from critical 
incidents, or both. 

• Conduct academy or inservice training. 

• Offer services to family members. 

Some of the seven programs have significant similarities, 
while others are very different. Rhode Island’s Family 
Service Society and San Bernardino’s The Counseling 
Team are both private agencies that provide a full range 
of stress-related services — individual counseling, critical 
incident debriefing, peer training and supervision, and 
inservice prevention training — under contract to correc- 
tional agencies. However: 



This chapter provides brief case studies of seven programs 
that prevent or treat correctional officer stress. The case 
studies concentrate primarily on the programs’ operational 
procedures. Details about other aspects of the programs 
are presented in the remaining chapters of the report: 

° Chapter 4 discusses options for staffing a stress program. 

• Securing constructive participation from correctional 
administrators, union leaders, correctional officers, and 
family members is addressed in chapter 5. 

° Chapter 6 explores methods of gaining officers’ trust in 
the program, providing services after critical incidents, 
and addressing organizational sources of stress. 

• Monitoring, evaluation, and funding issues are covered 
in chapter 7. 

Exhibit 3-1 identifies the principal features of each of the 
seven programs. As shown, the programs’ most distin- 
guishing features are whether they — 
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Selecting a Suitable Organizational Structure Is Important 

There are three possible organizational relationships between a stress program and the correctional agency 
it serves: 



(1) An in-house program is a separate unit within— and operated by— the correctional agency (Massachusetts’ 
Stress Unit, Multnomah County’s Peer Support Program, New York State’s Post-Incident Stress Debriefing 
Program, Texas’ Post Trauma Staff Support Program). 

(2) External arrangements involve regular use of a private service provider (South Carolina’s Post Trauma 
Resources, California’s Counseling Team). 

(3) Hybrid programs combine elements of both in-house and external structures (Rhode Island’s Stress Unit and 
Family Service Society). 



Family Service Society serves only one correctional 
agency — the Rhode Island Department of Corrections— 
while The Counseling Team serves three sheriff’s 
departments in addition to the California Department 
of Corrections. 

The Rhode Island Department of Corrections not only 
contracts with Family Service Society for professional 
services but also has an in-house peer support unit 
supervised by a correctional officer. 

As a result, the Rhode Island pro- 
gram represents a hybrid approach 
to structuring stress services. 



The Massachusetts Department of 
Correction Stress Unit and the 
Multnomah County (Oregon) Peer 
Support Program both have a cadre of 
trained in-house peers who support officers experiencing 
chronic stress or stress after a critical incident. Both pro- 
grams refer officers to professional counselors outside 
the agency. However: 

• Peer supporters in Multnomah County’s program offer 
critical incident debriefings, while the Massachusetts 
program was only just beginning in 1999 to train its 
peers for this purpose. 

• While the Multnomah County program’s trained peers 
are regular correctional officers who are released from 
duty to provide support to other officers as needed, the 
Massachusetts program’s five peer supporters are offi- . 
cers who have agreed to be reassigned to spend full- 
time providing peer support services. 



There is considerable 
variation in the structure, 
operations, and services of 
the seven programs. 



The Texas Institutional Division’s Post Trauma Staff 
Support Program and the New York State Department of 
Correctional Services Post-Incident Stress Debriefing 
(PISD) Program are both in-house programs that assemble 
and send trained officers, along with a clinician, to go on 
site to provide debriefings after critical incidents. While 
available to address individual officers’ problems with 
chronic stress, the two programs are used primarily after 

critical incidents. After debriefings, both 
programs refer officers in need of pro- 
fessional counseling to their respective 
employee assistance programs (EAP). 



South Carolina’s Post Trauma 
Resources (PTR), a private, for-profit 
organization, plays two roles. On the 
one hand, PTR provides critical inci- 
dent debriefing and individual counsel- 
ing services to South Carolina Department of Corrections 
employees. On the other hand, PTR helps departments of 
corrections in other States to plan and set up their own 
stress programs, and it trains their staff to provide critical 
incident debriefings and peer support. 

As exhibit 3-1 illustrates — and the case studies that fol- 
low explain in detail— there is considerable variation in 
the structure, operations, and services of the seven pro- 
grams. Differences among the programs beyond the 
major contrasts identified earlier include the following: 

• Having one office versus a main office and satellite 
offices. 
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Advantages and Drawbacks of Three Program 
Organizational Options 

Advantages Drawbacks 



In-house Programs 

• Staff more likely to be viewed by officers as part • Officers more likely to view program as a tool 

of the corrections community of management and, therefore, worry about 

confidentiality 

• Staff more likely to be knowledgeable about cor- 
rections stresses, the stresses peculiar to the * Risk conflict in duties to client and agency 

department, and the department structure 



External Programs 



Officers less likely to view staff with suspicion, 
offering greater chance to build trust 

Greater autonomy in program operations 



Greater chance of program being isolated and 
officers viewing staff as inaccessible, not part of 
the corrections community, and unfamiliar with 
corrections work and stress 



• Less chance for stress program staff to feel torn 
between loyalty to the department and loyalty to 
the client 



Hybrid Programs 

Hybrid programs may have the advantages of both the internal and external options, with few, if any, of their 
shortcomings. It is possible, however, that some of the drawbacks to the internal or external model may remain. 
Also, unless they are well coordinated, hybrid programs risk creating confusion among officers about how the 
program operates as well as creating conflict between internal and external program staff. 



Providing compensatory time for officers to attend • Conducting outreach to family members, 

training as peer supporters. 

The variation in how the programs operate and the services 

Referring troubled officers to an EAP or to independent they provide may seem discouraging: The lack of unifor- 



psychologists. 

• Paying for a limited number of free 
visits to independent psychologists. 

• Making debriefings for affected staff 
mandatory or optional. 

• Training unlicensed correctional 
staff to lead or co-lead debriefings. 

• Bringing in peer supporters from 
other facilities to conduct debriefings 
after critical incidents as opposed to 
using peers from the facility in which 
the incident occurred. 



This programmatic 
diversity means correctional 
administrators have the 
freedom to tailor the various 
components of their 
program to the particular 
needs of their facilities and 
employees and to the 
characteristics of their 
department’s structure , 
history, size, and resources. 



mity makes it difficult for corrections 
administrators to easily select common- 
ly implemented program features 
around which they can structure their 
own programs. Instead, DOC managers 
and sheriffs must take the time to pick 
and choose among a range of alterna- 
tives for designing their own stress 
programs, and they need to assess the 
benefits and limitations of each possi- 
ble component. On the positive side, 
however, this programmatic diversity 
means correctional administrators do 
not have to feel they are obligated to 
follow slavishly any one model or 
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approach; they have the freedom to tailor the various 
components of their program to the particular needs of 
their facilities and employees and to the characteristics of 
their department’s structure, history, size, and resources. 

While the choices may be daunting, there is expert help 
available for making them. Key participants in all seven 
programs have agreed to field telephone calls to share 
information about what works best for them and why. 

The names and telephone numbers of these individuals 
follow each case study below. In addition, chapter 7, 
“Evaluation, Funding, and Technical Assistance,” identi- 
fies still other individuals with national experience in 
stress programming who are available for consultation. 

The Rhode Island Department 
of Corrections Stress Unit 

Brief Program Overview 

The Rhode Island Department of Corrections 

Stress Unit has two components: 

(I) Family Service Society, a nonprofit outpatient 
counseling agency, provides professional evalua- 
tion and counseling, along with referral to 
other sources of professional help (including 
hospitalization), to the department's 1 ,547 
employees and their family members. Family 
Service Society also provides inservice training, 
critical incident response services, and training 
of peer supporters. 

(2) A group of 28 trained peer supporters, direct- 
ed by a volunteer correctional officer, provides 
everyday and critical incident support for 
employees and refers them to the Family 
Service Society for professional help. 

The Department of Corrections provides the Family 
Service Society $16,500 a year for services. Family 
Service Society conducted two critical incident 
debriefings, counseled 17 employees, and referred 
12 employees for hospitalization in 1998. Peer sup- 
porters made about 360 contacts with coworkers. 



0 




The Rhode Island Department of Corrections has seven 
facilities located within a 1 -square mile complex. Because 
the State has no jails, the DOC also houses pretrial inmates. 
The department’s 991 correctional officers and 556 civilian 
employees oversee 3,250 inmates. 

Family Service Society is a private, nonprofit, outpatient 
counseling agency with three full-time clinicians that 
began in 1869 as an orphanage. With annual revenues of 
between $230,000 and $250,000, the agency is supported 
by the United Way and other charities, third party reim- 
bursements, direct client fees, and endowment interest. 

The DOC first contracted with Family Service Society 
in 1985 for $6,000 to provide professional counseling 
services for employees under stress. In 1993, the DOC 
expanded the contract to provide for developing an 
in-house peer support unit. The 3-year contract ending 
June 30, 2000, was for $16,500 annually. Corrections 
and law enforcement agencies represent about one-third 
of the agency’s caseload. 

Program overview 

The Stress Unit’s structure and staffing reflect its hybrid 
nature as a partly in-house and partly externally contracted 
program. 

Structure 

The Rhode Island DOC’s Stress Unit consists of two 
components: 

(1) Family Service Society staff provide DOC employees 
and their families professional evaluation and coun- 
seling services along with referrals to other sources 
of professional help, including hospitalization. The 
agency also provides inservice and academy training 
and critical incident response services. The agency 
trains new peer supporters. 

(2) A group of 28 peer supporters trained by Family Ser- 
vice Society — but supervised by a correctional offi- 
cer — provides support for employees and refers them 
to Family Service Society if they need professional 
help. In addition to helping officers experiencing 
chronic stress, peer supporters respond to officers after 
a critical incident. 
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Family Service Society’s specific obligations under its 
contract with the department are to be available for 300 
hours a year to — 

• Provide three orientation sessions on stress prevention 
and program services for department supervisors, 
union stewards, and line personnel. 

• Provide a free initial visit and an evaluation session to 
any employee at no cost. 

• Continue counseling on a sliding fee scale with third- 
party reimbursement. 

• Be on call 24 hours a day to respond to emergencies 
involving personnel both on and off grounds. 

• Train, develop, and support at least six DOC employ- 
ees a year to provide peer support services. 

Staffing 

The program has two supervisors. The Stress Unit’s clini- 
cal supervisor is John Carr, Family Service Society’s exec- 
utive director. Carr ensures that the services called for in 
the DOC contract are provided. With a master’s degree 
in social work, Carr is tactical coordinator of the emer- 
gency response unit for the Coventry, Rhode Island, Police 
Department, where he served previously as an active duty 
reserve police officer for 14 years. Carr provides the bulk 
of Family Service Society’s counseling and evaluation and, 
together with the DOC’s program coordinator, he coordi- 
nates stress services after critical incidents. 

The Stress Unit’s coordinator is appointed by the DOC 
from among current peer supporters who apply for the 
position. At this writing, the coordinator is Mark Messier, 
a correctional officer. Messier spends about half-time 
managing the Stress Unit’s day-to-day operations within 
the DOC. Messier also recruits new peers and supervises 
current peers. Supervisors and peer supporters tell 
Messier about officers needing help. Officers in crisis 
may also call him directly. If the situation is not an emer- 
gency, Messier calls the appropriate on duty peer sup- 
porter to address the problem. If the problem appears to 
be serious, he handles it himself after getting permission 
to leave his post. 



Program services 

There were 28 trained peers in 1999. Eighteen were uni- 
formed, and 10 were civilians. Altogether, peers average 
30 contacts a month on grounds or about 1 contact per 
peer per month. If a peer supporter talks with another 
employee three times and the person is still “stuck” on 
the same issue, the peer calls Carr, who will evaluate and 
treat the person, refer the person to one of the two other 
Family Service Society clinicians or to an outside psy- 
chologist, or arrange for hospitalization. In 1998, Carr 
and his staff treated 17 employees and referred 12 for 
hospitalization. The agency uses a consulting psychiatrist 
to provide medical support and psychiatric evaluations 
for officers whom Family Service Society treats on an 
outpatient basis. 

Normally, after the first contact with any Family Services 
clinician, either the person’s insurance pays or the person 
pays out-of-pocket. (Counseling is available on a sliding 
fee scale.) On occasion, Family Service Society will pro- 
vide long-term counseling services pro bono. 

Family Service Society refers employees in need of hos- 
pitalization to Butler Hospital, a private psychiatric facili- 
ty affiliated with Brown University in Providence. Since 
the officers’ managed care provider typically provides 
reimbursement for only 2 or 3 days of residential treat- 
ment (and many officers are terrified at the thought of 
being locked up), Family Service Society usually refers 
officers to the facility’s “day hospitalization” program, 
which patients attend weekdays from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m., generally for 1 week. 

The Stress Unit provided two critical incident debriefings 
in 1998, one after a civilian employee committed suicide 
and one after a tactical officer died of a brain tumor. 
Debriefings are mandatory if there is a suicide or facility 
disorder. Supervisors and Messier can make debriefings 
after lesser incidents (such as assaults) mandatory, as 
well. Messier asks the warden to instruct supervisors to 
give the employees time off to go to the debriefings. 

Carr and Messier work in tandem when there is a critical 
incident. 

In 1997, five officers were injured during a riot at 

the maximum security facility. The head of the 
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hostage negotiating team paged Carr, who paged 
Messier. Messier activated the peer supporters. Carr 
and Messier met together on grounds. 

Carr and Messier contacted family members and had 
them meet near the facility (not at the incident site) 
to talk one-on-one with a peer supporter. After 
release, a peer rode with each officer in the ambu- 
lance to the hospital and remained with the officer 
at the hospital. 

Carr and his wife, Patricia Carr, the DOC’s parole 
coordinator who is also a peer supporter and social 
worker, conducted a debriefing for family members 
2 weeks later because many husbands and wives 
were frightened about whether their spouses should 
return to work. After the session, the Carrs went to 
the home of one couple who asked for extra help. 

None of the five officers resigned. 

Collaboration with the DOC’s human 
resources office 

When an individual will need extended time away from 
work while undergoing outpatient counseling or when 
Butler Hospital’s admitting evaluation confirms the need 
for inpatient care or day hospitalization, Carr or Messier 
calls Barry Levin, the DOC’s human resources coordina- 
tor, to determine the officer’s medical coverage and to 
find out if the person has sick leave or vacation time left. 

Carr or Messier tells Levin the person’s circumstances 
(for example, whether it is a marital or alcohol problem), 
whether the person is going to be treated inpatient or out- 
patient, and how many days off the person will probably 
need. Levin calls the person’s deputy warden and says 
the person will not be at work for the estimated number 
of days (without saying why) and that a physician’s note 
will be forthcoming. 

When an officer returns to work after discharge from a 
treatment program or leave of absence, Carr notifies 
Messier. Either Messier or Carr then asks a peer sup- 
porter in the returning officer’s facility to keep an eye 
on the person. 



Training 

Family Service Society trains new peer supporters, and 
Carr arranges for clinicians and other experts to provide 
bimonthly inservice training meetings for the peers at 
Butler Hospital. Carr and Messier provide inservice 
training annually to all officers to remind them of the 
program’s services and pass out an updated list of addi- 
tional resources. Carr also coordinates the bimonthly 
inservice training for the DOC’s crisis negotiation team. 

Early in the schedule of each academy class, John and 
Patricia Carr and Messier give a 1-hour session address- 
ing basic stress; a later session addresses traumatic stress. 
At family night at the end of the academy, they introduce 
the peer counselors and discuss the program with the 
graduates and their families. However, Carr says, 

It can be difficult to convince recruits that stress 
will be an issue [for them]. It goes in one ear and 
out the other. Also, the academy is training them 
to be lean, mean, fighting machines just when I’m 
trying to tell them it’s OK to feel afraid and come 
for help. As a result, I put a peer supporter in front 
of them who is a member of the cell extraction 
team or a 199-pound maximum security officer so 
the recruits can say to themselves, “ That tactically 
trained person is a touchy-feely peer?!” So, I sell 
people, not the program — people who can help. 

For further information, contact: 

John Can- 
Director 

Family Service Society 
33 Summer Street 
Pawtucket, RI 02860 
(401) 723-2124 
fax (401) 723-0566 

Mark Messier 
Coordinator 
Stress Unit 

Rhode Island Department of Corrections 
Cranston, RI 02920 
(401)462-5151 
in_line@unidial.com 
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The Counseling Team, San 
Bernardino, California 

Brief Program Overview 

The Counseling Team, a private counseling organi- 
zation consisting of 1 3 full-time and 3 part-time 
professionaj_counselors and offering “one-stop 
shopping,” has provided -stress services to officers,— 
civilians, and family members in corrections depart- 
ments (and law enforcement agencies) in Southern 
California since 1982. Three sheriff’s departments 
contract with The Counseling Team to provide 
some combination of individual counseling, critical 
incident debriefings, peer supporter training, and 
academy and inservice training. The Counseling 
Team provides critical incident debriefing services 
to correctional officers in State prisons and 
juvenile facilities in Southern California. The 
Counseling Team treats more than 100 correction- 
al officers a year, goes to correctional facilities to 
conduct debriefings an average of 24 times a year, 
and conducts 6 to 10 trainings a week. 



As of 1999, The Counseling Team, a private for-profit 
counseling organization in Southern California, served 
sheriff’s departments in Riverside, San Bernardino, and 
San Diego counties with a total of 1,280 correctional 
officers. The Counseling Team also serves more than 
17 California Department of Corrections and Youth 
Authority facilities from Los Angeles to the Mexican 
border. In addition to its home office in San Bernardino, 
The Counseling Team has established offices in Corona 
(1993), Victorville (1995), and San Diego (1999). 

Contractual arrangements 

The Counseling Team’s services vary from agency to 
agency. 

• The Counseling Team’s contract with the San 
Bernardino County Sheriff’s Department calls for 
the organization to provide psychological screening 
of applicants and individual counseling and critical 
incident debriefings to all department employees 
(including 530 correctional officers). 



0 




• The San Diego County Sheriff’s Department contracts 
with The Counseling Team to serve the department’s 
3,300 employees, including its 300 uniformed correc- 
tional officers in seven jails. The contract calls for 
individual counseling and critical incident debriefings, 
overseeing a revamped peer support unit, and provid- 
ing supervisory and academy training. 

8 The Counseling Team provides individual counseling 
to Riverside County Sheriff’s Department employees, 
including its 450 correctional officers, providing same- 
day response in crisis situations (because the EAP may 
not see the officer for a week). The Counseling Team 
has trained all Riverside’s peer supporters. 

• Through a subcontract with the California Department 
of Corrections’ employee assistance program, The 
Counseling Team provides critical incident debriefings 
in DOC facilities in Southern California. 

Typically, the contracts have an upper limit on the amount 
of money the correctional department will reimburse The 
Counseling Team each year. 

Program services 

Training 

Any contracted department may request an inservice 
training session for its personnel by calling The 
Counseling Team’s full-time training director. The train- 
ing director explains the request to Nancy Bohl, The 
Counseling Team’s director; asks about her or other staff 
availability to conduct the training; and then handles the 
logistics. One sheriff’s department requested a session 
on line-of-duty burnout; another department asked for a 
session on staff becoming emotionally involved with 
inmates. The Counseling Team conducts 6 to 10 trainings 
a week for all its clients (including police agencies). 

The Counseling Team provides a 3-day training course 
for peer supporters based on the organization’s 160-page 
training manual. Peers from several corrections and 
law enforcement agencies attend the training together. 
Graduates are State-certified as peer supporters. 

Individual counseling 

Officers and other employees use an 800 number to call 
The Counseling Team to arrange an appointment. Support 
staff take the calls and make the appointments, recording 
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An Officer Uses the Counseling Team fora Personal Problem 

In 1 985, The Counseling Team debriefed a correctional officer after a critical incident. Several years later, when 
the officer was going through a tough time as a result of a divorce, he called on his own initiative to see Nancy 
Bohl,The Counseling Teams director, for several sessions. “I could not vent with anyone else because I felt it 
was a personal matter that I wasn’t comfortable sharing. I would just telephone her and ask, ‘Hey, Nancy, got the 
time? Sure, come down tomorrow. She told me I wasn’t all screwed up, that my reactions were normal. The 
way counseling is available with the team makes it easy. All I have to do is drop a dime, and it’s a done deal.” 



the time on the computer and hard copy and leaving the 
counselor a voice mail identifying the appointment. 

The Counseling Team automatically provides up to three 
free counseling sessions per employee and, if there is an 
important clinical necessity and the correctional agency 
approves, up to three more sessions. Staff clinicians refer 
officers to other counselors or to that agency’s employee 
assistance program for longer term treatment. 

Critical incident debriefing 

The Counseling Team goes onsite to corrections institu- 
tions and police stations to conduct debriefings an aver- 
age of 24 times each year. Counseling Team clinicians 
rotate being on call (and serving as oncall backups) for 
emergencies. The team has responded to as many as five 
simultaneous critical incidents. 

In a crisis response, the counselor meets first with a rank- 
ing officer to learn what happened and which personnel 
are having a difficult time coping. The clinician then 
talks with each officer individually for an hour or two in 
a private room. The counselor usually arranges for the 
officer to come voluntarily to the agency 3 to 5 days after 
the incident for a followup session. 

Over a 2-week period in 1996, 8 different Counseling Team 
clinicians participated in a series of 41 mandatory debrief- 
ing sessions with more than 400 staff at a California Youth 
Authority facility after a trustee killed a civilian staff mem- 
ber. The inmates had put the employee in a Dumpster truck 
that picked up trash in the facility. A search team found her 
a day later in a landfill under a mound of garbage. 

Cathy Carlson is the Safety Office retum-to-work coordi- 
nator at the Heman G. Stark Youth Correctional Facility 
where 450 officers manage 1,800 youths in a facility 
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built to house 1,000 inmates. As Carlson tells the story, 
“We discovered the body at 1 1:00 a.m.” 

My supervisor gave me the choice of calling 
the authority’s inmate psychologists, the mental 
health care providers I use through workers’ com- 
pensation, or The Counseling Team. I called the 
team because I knew how angry the officers felt 
toward management, and the team had no connec- 
tion with the Youth Authority. I called Nancy 
Bohl around 1:00 p.m. and left a message on her 
answering machine. Bohl called back within 30 
or 40 minutes. Nancy had a counselor — Byron 
Greenberg — at the facility by 2:30. 

Greenberg met me in the lobby, and we went to 
the command post where I told him what had 
happened and what I needed. I told him how the 
staff would react — fear, shock, anger. I said I 
didn’t know what to do, and he said, “Don’t 
worry, I’ll take care of it.” Because the murdered 
staff member was a friend of mine, Greenberg 
asked how I was doing, too. 

Greenberg went to the control center and tried to 
assemble the murdered employee’s coworkers, but 
they were so angry at management (because they 
blamed us for the short staffing that they felt 
allowed the murder to happen), they would not 
meet with him. So I had to ask the superintendent 
to make the debriefing mandatory. [Greenberg 
then conducted the debriefings.] 

By now it was 9:30 p.m., so I told Nancy [Bohl], 
who had arrived, that the night shift was coming 
in — how do we tell them [what happened] and 
keep them at work? Nancy and Byron decided 
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that, as the new staff came into the facility, I 
should assemble them in the visitors’ hall where 
the superintendent would tell them what happened 
and what the facility was doing about it. He would 
then offer them the choice of going home or talk- 
ing [with a counselor] before they went on duty. 
About one-quarter of them — 80 staff — talked with 
Nancy or Byron, some in groups, some one-on- 
one. I told them they could come back and talk 
some more any time during their shift. 

Byron stayed until 3:00 a.m. A third counselor had 
already come. The next morning, three other coun- 
selors arrived. The debriefings began on August 1 1 
and ended on August 16 after the counselors had 
debriefed with every member of the staff. After the 
debriefings ended, a number of officers asked if 
they could go back to The Counseling Team for 
individual counseling. I encouraged them to go. 
Counseling Team staff kept calling me back asking 
how the officers and I were doing. 

Seventeen officers took disability leave. Seven 
never came back. Of the five who went for indi- 
vidual counseling, four returned. [The one who 
did not was the officer on the search team who 
had found the body.] The officers who returned 
told me that the counseling helped them to come 
back. A tremendous number of staff, including 
cooks and janitors, could not say enough good 
things about The Counseling Team. 

According to Carlson, staff hostility toward management 
has declined over the long term. But getting staff to con- 
tinue to avoid rushing their work and maintain vigilance 
about safety has been difficult as time passes. Some staff 
have gotten lax again and forget or ignore the rules, say- 
ing “Oh, he’s a trustee, he’s safe” — but, Carlson reminds 
herself, “the murderer was a trustee, too.” 

For further information, contact: 

Nancy Bohl 
Director 

The Counseling Team 
1881 Business Center Drive 
San Bernardino, CA 92408 
(909) 884-0133 
fax (909) 384-0734 







The Massachusetts Department 
of Correction Stress Unit 



Brief Program Overview 

The Massachusetts Department of Correction funds 
a Stress Unit consisting of five full-time correctional 
officers trained as peer supporters to help other 
officers experiencing stress and link them to 
sources of professional help. Peer Unit members 
follow up with employees after treatment to assure 
successful return to productive employment 

Stress Unit members helped 3,600 officers, civilian 
employees, and family members between 1988 and 
1998. During fiscal year 1 997-98, the unit assisted 
206 individuals. The department does not incur 
added staff expenses because officers who join the 
Stress Unit are not replaced in the institutions from 
which they have been transferred. As a result, the 
unit’s only expenses are the coordinator’s $ 1 2,240 
half-time salary and a $90 per week supplement to 
each unit member for carrying a pager. 



The Massachusetts Department of Correction has 4,031 
correctional officers and 1,597 civilian employees. The 
DOC inmate population count on January 1, 1999, was 
11,908. The DOC established the Stress Unit in 1983 
staffed by two correctional officers, increasing to five by 
1999. Stress Unit positions are filled on a volunteer basis 
by regular correctional officers as a job assignment. With 
headquarters in a National Guard Armory in Concord, 
Massachusetts, the program has satellite offices in a recre- 
ation building, a DOC administration building, and a State 
office building. The DOC has permitted the unit to serve 
any State or local public safety employee in the State as a 
gesture of collegiality to other agencies. 

Procedure 

One Stress Unit member is assigned to each of the 
DOC’s five principal facilities. All five members call the 
Stress Program’s central office every morning where 
James Hollencamp, the program’s half-time coordinator, 
logs in the times and the members’ locations. Whenever 
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A Correctional Officer Says the Stress Unit Benefited Him 



A correctional officer became concerned after he had “belted my 1 2-year-old son.” 



I called [Richard] Gould, who showed up, and the two of us, with the supervisors permission, went for a 
ride for some coffee and spent the entire morning talking. I was afraid the school nurse would see the 
welt on my son, and my son might tell her his father had hit him. So Gould suggested I talk to the guid- 
ance counselor before my son went back to school — not wait for the school to contact me. I agreed, and 
Gould came with me to the meeting. Dick’s presence was helpful because the guidance counselor knew I 
was doing something about the problem.The next day, Gould checked up on me to make sure I was OK. 



a unit member goes to another location, he or she calls 
in and Hollencamp records the information. While the 
DOC requires unit members to telephone Hollencamp 
every morning, they call in for each contact as a matter 
of safety — so he knows where they are. There have been 
occasions when unit members have been in dangerous 
situations. 

Unit members rotate weekly as the duty officer. The duty 
officer gets paged by the DOC’s central paging station — 
for example, if someone at the Walpole Correctional 
Institution wants to talk with a unit member right away, 



the employee asks the paging station to call the Stress 
Unit duty officer who, in turn, puts the appropriate unit 
member in touch with the caller. If the unit member for 
the caller’s prison is on vacation or otherwise unavailable, 
the duty officer goes to the facility to talk with the officer. 

If an officer calls the program office directly, James 
Hollencamp asks for the person’s first name and tele- 
phone number and says when the unit member assigned 
to his or her facility will call back. If the person needs 
immediate attention, Hollencamp pages the Stress Unit 
duty officer. 



A Day in the Life of a Stress Unit Member 

Richard Gould arrives at his office at 7:30 a.m. and calls in his time and location to James Hollencamp. Gould 
- then-listens-to the five or six calls on his answering machine from -officers or supervisors. One officer has called 
to report he shook his child the previous night, so Gould calls back to set him up with a counselor who, in turn, 
will arrange for him to take an anger management course. After answering the other calls, Gould drives to a 
prison to have coffee and talk about fishing with some of the officers in the vehicle trap where delivery trucks 
bringing supplies into the facility are searched. 

Gould’s beeper rings with a message to call a captain who wants him to talk with an officer who has been abusing 
her sick time. While Gould drives to the facility, the captain sends the officer outside the facility so she can meet with 
him in a donut shop without being observed by her coworkers. Gould tells her that management believes she might 
have problems because she comes to work late and skips days.The officer explains why she avoids work, and Gould 
tells her “The DOC is not for everyone; so, if the pressure is too great, you should think hard about quitting.” 

After talking for an hour, Gould asks the officer for permission to tell her supervisor that the two of them have 
been in touch and that she is trying to solve the problem. 

At 2:35 p.m., Gould returns to his office to call several other officers back to find out how they are progressing 
with their problems or with their treatment or counseling and to make sure they do not need further assis- 
tance. He goes home shortly before 4:00. During the evening, Gould takes calls from two officers who want to 
discuss problems and a call from a captain concerned about the effects of an officer’s divorce on his work. 
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Referrals 

The program has helped a number of officers with drink- 
ing problems enter alcoholism treatment facilities. Many 
of these officers have returned to work, been promoted, 
and remained sober ever since. Typically, the Stress Unit 
member talks to the person, accompanies him or her to 
the facility, follows the officer’s progress while in treat- 
ment, and then checks up on the person periodically after 
he or she has been discharged and returned to work. Staff 
as high as deputy superintendents have used the program 
for drinking problems — usually to avoid getting terminat- 
ed. Many officers with drinking problems see Tom 
McNeeley, a former heavyweight boxer well known in 
the area, who helps them enter a treatment facility. 

Edward Rockett, a correctional officer for 20 years who 
currently is in charge of transport, inmate orientation, and 
fiscal ordering for the DOC’s Pondville work release 
unit, has referred six officers with drinking problems to 
the program over the years. After an officer experiencing 
delirium tremens passed out at work, Rockett called 
Richard Gould, who came immediately and took the 
revived officer to Rockett’s office. Gould facilitated the 
officer’s entry into inpatient treatment, and the officer 
took a 30-day leave of absence. The officer has been 
back at work — and sober — for 2 years. 

Stress Unit staff, Hollencamp says, “do a lot of encourag- 
ing, a lot of motivating officers to get help.” Unit mem- 
bers have used some inpatient facilities so many times 
that facility staff accept referrals with no questions asked. 
The unit member simply tells the facility what kind of 
substance abuse problem the officer has, his or her age, 
and the officer’s insurance provider. 

For further information, contact: 

James Hollencamp 

Stress Unit Coordinator 

Massachusetts Department of Correction 

91 Everett Street 

Concord, MA 01742 

(617) 727-8536 



The Multnomah County 
(Oregon) Sheriff’s Department 
Peer Support Program 



Brief Program Overview 

The Multnomah County Sheriff’s Department 
chaplaincy coordinator spends part of his time 
supervising a Peer Support Program for the 
agency’s 5 1 5 correctional officers and 450 civilians 
(as well as almost 100 road deputies). The chap- 
lain arranges training and retraining for the mem- 
bers of three peer support teams: 

• A drug abuse team consisting of officers in 
recovery that provides support for officers 
experiencing substance abuse problems. 

• A trauma team that is called immediately into 
action to support officers involved in a critical 
incident. 

• A debriefing team that takes over after the trau- 
ma team has provided initial support. 

Members of all three peer support teams give the 
chaplain’s telephone number to officers in need of 
professional assistance. The officers may then call 
him anonymously. The chaplain refers them to 
one of five psychologists who have experience 
treating public safety personnel. 

The sheriff makes $50,000 available each year to 
pay the psychologists for their counseling services, 
along with $10,000 for training the peers. The 
chaplaincy coordinator spends less than half of 
his time managing the program. Peer supporters 
referred 67 officers to the chaplain in 1998,43 
of whom he sent to private psychologists.The 
debriefing team conducted 1 0 debriefings involving 
42 employees. 
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The Multnomah County Sheriff’s Department’s Peer 
Stress Program, with 65 peer supporters, serves 515 
correctional officers and about 450 civilian employees 
in 5 jail facilities housing 2,000 inmates. The program 
also serves the department’s 100 road deputies. 

History 

The sheriff’s department was seriously demoralized in 
the early 1980s after the city annexed part of the county 
and the department lost half its road deputies to the 
Portland Police Bureau. In addition, there were two jail 
breaks, and a deputy was killed. College-educated appli- 
cants hired to staff two newly constructed jails reported 
they could not stand the pressure of the work. In 1984 
the sheriff hired a chaplain, Edward Stelle, for 1 year to 
address the morale problem. As of 1999, Stelle was still 
with the department. 

Stelle asked several supervisors to name employees to 
whom other employees would turn on their own to dis- 



cuss personal problems. Through this process, Stelle 
identified three correctional officers and three road 
deputies he felt would be excellent peer supporters. 

He then persuaded the sheriff to pay to send them to 
Seattle for training. 

By 1987, Stelle and the peers agreed the department need- 
ed a formal peer support program. With the help of the six 
original peer supporters, Stelle recruited additional peers 
and then secured funding from the sheriff to hire Nancy 
Bohl, director of The Counseling Team (see the case 
study on The Counseling Team above), to train them. 

Organization 

Exhibit 3-2 shows the program’s structure. The peer sup- 
porters are divided into three specialty area teams: sub- 
stance abuse, trauma, and debriefing. Members of each 
team include correctional officers, law enforcement 
deputies, and civilian records division employees. Each 
team is led by a team coordinator. 



Exhibit 3 - 2 . Multnomah County Peer Stress Program Structure 
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Each of three sheriff’s department divisions — correctional, 
law enforcement, and records — has a program manager 
who oversees the peer supporters from all three teams who 
work within his or her division. The sheriff gives each 
manager 1 day a week to do nothing but peer support, 
which could involve keeping in touch with other peer sup- 
porters, helping an officer get hospitalized, or publicizing 
the program among other officers. The managers are given 
cellular phones and access to a vehicle, and they may split 
their time across two shifts. 

The substance abuse team 

According to Deputy Ken Spencer, a member of the sub- 
stance abuse team, “The [addiction] problems [officers 
seek help for] are usually alcohol or gambling.” To 
encourage them to ask for help, Spencer tells officers he 
had a substance abuse problem — and is still employed. 

Usually the person gets into trouble on the outside 
and doesn’t come to work, and I hear about it 
through the grapevine. Then I try to contact the 
person at home, away from the job. But often you 
can see that they have a problem: they come in late 
for work or just don’t report at all; or you can see 
they don’t look well. They stop talking to you. 

Often other officers see the symptoms, it goes 
through the gossip mill, and then I hear about it. 

1 try to be nonconfrontational, saying, “I’m from 
the peer support team, and I hear you may be hav- 
ing problems. I’d like to explain the program and 
let you know the sheriff is 100 percent behind it 
because he doesn’t want to lose good, trained peo- 
ple. If you do have a problem, we can help you.” 



Spencer refers about two officers a year for substance 
abuse counseling. Some team members have literally 
taken officers by the hand to outpatient or residential 
treatment programs. 

The trauma and debriefing teams 

After a critical incident, department telephone operators 
automatically call the peer team program managers 
because their names are on the emergency call-out list 
established by the personnel department and approved by 
the sheriff. A command officer may also call the program 
managers. The corrections trauma team manager acti- 
vates the trauma team by calling members on the job or 
at home. Trauma team members prepare the involved 
officers for the mandatory debriefing to follow and deter- 
mine whether any of them need immediate psychological 
attention. As needed, trauma team members pick up chil- 
dren or arrange for family members’ transportation to the 
facility or hospital. 

Members of the debriefing team meet with involved offi- 
cers in a secured area away from the incident, such as a 
conference room. Staff come without phones or radios. 
One of the two team members who are trained debriefers 
conducts the debriefings, and either Edward Stelle or one 
of five psychologists (see below) attends. The debriefing 
team conducted 10 debriefings attended by 42 officers in 
1998. 

The referral process 

Peer team members give officers in need of assistance 
Edward Stelle’s telephone number, explaining that he can 
arrange free professional counseling for them. The offi- 



Trauma Team Members Also Handle Personal Crises ' 

Members of the trauma team respond to individual employees having personal problems, not just work-related 
problems. An officer at home called Lieutenant Ron Bishop, coordinator of the corrections trauma team, to 
report that his wife just found out he had had an affair years earlier — “Can you come down?” Bishop went. 

He talked first with the officer, who repeated that the affair was years ago. Bishop answered, “But its only today 
for your wife.” 

The wife agreed to go to a park to talk alone with Bishop. She expressed her anger and disappointment. 

Bishop told her she could get marriage counseling through the EAR Later, Bishop found out she and her 
husband had gone for counseling. The couple is still married and has had two more children. 
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cers then call him anonymously. Stelle refers them to one 
of the five psychologists. While Stelle counsels many offi- 
cers and family members himself, “It’s only a band-aid,” 
he says, “because they need to see a professional, which I 
arrange. So, in effect, I’m doing intake.” 

Stelle gives the officer the psychologist’s telephone num- 
ber and assigns the officer a number. The officer then calls 
the psychologist for an appointment and gives the coun- 
selor the number. The psychologist sends Stelle the bill 
with only the officer’s number on it. Stelle approves it and 
forwards it to the department’s fiscal office. 

The sheriff provides Stelle with $50,000 a year to reim- 
burse the counselors. To stay within budget, Stelle has 
told the psychologists to permit only four free visits. 
Stelle occasionally refers officers first to the department’s 
EAP because the program allows 10 free counseling ses- 
sions. But if officers call him back to say the EAP was 
not helpful, he refers them to one of the psychologists. 

In 1998, peer supporters referred 67 employees to Stelle 
for possible followup counseling. Stelle referred 43 of 
them to the private psychologists and 3 to the EAP. 
According to Ken Spencer, 

I referred one person to Stelle who had a gambling 
problem and was suicidal, and Stelle got him into 
inpatient treatment and then into outpatient coun- 
seling. He’s now back at work. Two other officers 
would have been terminated because of drinking 
problems — and might be dead — if I hadn’t referred 
them to inpatient treatment. 

For further information, contact: 

Edward J. Stelle 
Director 

Peer Support Program 
Multnomah County Sheriff’s Office 
. 12240 Northeast Glisan 
Portland, OR 97230 
(503) 255-3600, ext. 406 



Texas* Post Trauma Staff 

Support Program 

Brief Program Overview 

Unit (facility) teams consisting of screened and 
trained correctional officers in each of the facilities 
of the Institutional (prisons) Division of the Texas 
Department of Criminal Justice provide immediate 
support to affected employees after a critical inci- 
dent. Team members discuss possible normal reac- 
tions, provide referral to sources of professional 
help, and assist with practical matters such as trans- 
portation and child care. Unit Team leaders inform 
facility administrators if a formal debriefing is need- 
ed. Administrators then contact one of five trained 
regional teams consisting of regional DOC staff 
(including a department psychologist and chaplain) 
to come on site to conduct the debriefings. 

Onduty unit team members responded to 1,289 
incidents in I 998 involving 2,342 employees. 
Altogether, regional teams conduct an average of 
three debriefings a month. Since the team mem- 
bers are all volunteers, the only program costs 
are the program director’s salary and per diem 
expenses for travel associated with conducting 
debriefings and attending training. 



The Institutional Division within the Texas Department 
of Criminal Justice operates 87 facilities, which in 1999 
housed 124,000 inmates. The division employs 24,500 
correctional officers in its prisons. 

Program structure 

As shown in exhibit 3-3, Texas’ Post Trauma Staff 
Support Program has two tiers: unit teams and regional 
teams. Each Texas facility has a unit staff support team 
selected by the facility’s warden, which acts as a “first 
responder” after a critical incident and provides immedi- 
ate support to affected employees. Each facility’s unit 
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Exhibit 3-3. Texas Post Trauma Staff Support Program Structure 




team includes at least two employees (typically a male 
and a female) per shift. A team leader, who must have a 
rank of at least sergeant but usually is a captain, trains 
the other team members, conducts monthly team meet- 
ings, monitors completion of incident logs, and serves as 
the unit’s liaison to the regional team (see below). There 
were 1,100 unit team officers in 1999, an average of 14 
per facility. 

Five-member regional staff support teams, one team 
for each of the Institutional Division’s five geographic 
regions in the State, include a department psychologist, 
assistant regional director, chaplain, health service repre- 
sentative, and an open slot (e.g., for a deputy warden) 
who serve for renewable 2-year terms. Regional teams 
respond to critical incidents 24 hours a day. Each team 
member is assigned a permanent, specific role, such as 
team coordinator and lead debriefer. 

Institutional Division Victim Services Coordinator 
Elaine Smith ensures that Post Trauma Staff Support 
members participate in all required training. She meets 
at least annually with regional team members to discuss 



how to improve the program’s effectiveness and how 
to increase awareness of the program. A Post Trauma 
Coordinating Committee, chaired by Smith and made up 
of Institutional Division coordinators, meets quarterly to 
discuss the program and make final selections of regional 
team members. 

Procedure 

Exhibit 3-4 shows the Post Trauma Program’s procedure 
for activating the unit and regional teams. 

Unit team responsibilities 

Typically, a unit team leader learns about an incident 
almost immediately by word of mouth. The unit team 
leader contacts the facility administrator, who authorizes 
the leader to activate the rest of the team. When contacted, 
unit team members immediately are relieved of their duty 
posts. The facility administrator decides when the team 
members may return to their posts. 

Team members, who are identified by program badges 
they wear while on duty, obtain any needed first aid for 
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Exhibit 3-4. Texas Post Trauma Program Peer Support Process 




affected officers (accompanying them to the medical office 
or hospital) and then talk with them. Team members — 

• Provide information about symptoms that may occur 
after a critical incident, identify normal reactions, and 
assess the correctional officers’ need for a debriefing. 

• Distribute information packets about reactions to criti- 
cal incidents and sources of help. 



• Put employees in touch with needed followup assis- 
tance, from the nurse to the EAP to the human 
resources department. 

• At the request of the administrator or affected officers, 
help employees with practical matters that the officers 
cannot or do not want to take care of, ranging from 
transportation to phone calls. 



A Unit Team Offers Support — ~ 

Lieutenant Billy Reese, a unit team member, tells about an incident his team addressed. 

A correctional officer on his way home from work was killed instandy when he ran into a tree. Two other 
officers who knew him and happened to be driving to work were the first to arrive at the scene.They called 
91 1 and then came to work, deeply affected. The unit team leader contacted me, and I went immediately to 
their duty posts to ask the shift supervisor to relieve them, which he did. I then took the officers to a confer- 
ence room and asked how they were doing.They talked for 30 minutes and then said they were OK. 

Then I hooked up with another unit team member, and together we took up a collection in the facility to 
buy flowers. We took them to the wife’s house. We offered our condolences and said we were available to 
help. We went back to the house again the next day, and we went to the funeral parlor and the funeral. We 
kept in touch after the funeral. 

The only request the wife made was to have her husband buried in his uniform.The unit team leader made 
the necessary arrangements with the department administrators. 

If it hadnt been for the peer team, we would not have gone to the wife’s home, and I wouldn’t have talked 
with the two other officers because they were not working on my shift 
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• Inform their unit team leader regarding the involved 
officers’ condition. 

Regional team responsibilities 

Based on the information provided by the unit team leader, 
facility administrators decide whether to activate their 
regional staff support team. If they do, they telephone the 
regional team coordinator, who coordinates the other 
team members’ visit. 

After arriving, the regional team coordinator — 

• Schedules a debriefing time and private location in 
consultation with the facility administrator. 

• Meets with the unit team leader to review the incident 
and ensure that affected employees are notified to 
attend and are told where and when to go. 

• Ensures that all affected employees are present or 
accounted for before the debriefing begins. 

• After the debriefing, arranges and runs a debriefing for 
all Post Trauma Program members involved in provid- 
ing assistance. 

Followup 

During and after the critical incident debriefing — which is 
mandatory — the regional coordinator may refer affected 
employees to professional care providers primarily through 
the facility’s EAP or human resources department. The 
unit teams meet once or twice a month to review what has 
happened to officers involved in each incident. If any of 
the involved employees needs help, the team assigns 
someone to talk to the person immediately and to follow 
up 2 or 3 days later to see if the person is experiencing 
emotional difficulties as a result of the incident. 



An example of both teams in action 

“We had a hostage situation at 7:00 p.m. one night at my 
facility,” Warden Richard Watkins recalls. “An offender’s 
common law wife smuggled him a derringer, and the 
inmate used it to take an officer hostage, intending to 
force the officer to escort him through the gate.” 
According to the officer. Sergeant Deleta Jones, 

The offender held a two-shot derringer to my side 
and instructed me to take him to the back gate. 

The offender stated that he would kill me if I 
made any sudden moves or tried to alert anyone. 
Fearing for my life, I began to walk in the direc- 
tion of the back gate with the offender. As we 
were walking, I was able to make eye contact with 
the two officers who were coming down the slab. 
When the two officers were close enough to us, I 
alerted them by yelling, “This offender has a gun. 
Run!” All three of us ran, but the offender grabbed 
one of the other two officers and injured him 
before he could free himself. Later, the inmate 
grabbed a fourth officer and held him hostage. 

After negotiations by a trained negotiator, for 
approximately an hour, the offender surrendered 
his weapon and the hostage. 

A member of the unit team took the injured officer to the 
hospital. The team leader called other team members at 
home and had them go to the hospital. Jones continued: 

A [unit] team member asked me, “Are you OK? 

Do we need to talk?” But I was not upset. I was 
more concerned about my staff and the officer 
who was hurt. I took the injured officer to the 
emergency room in his car. Then Elaine [Smith] 



Does the Two-Tier Approach Have Advantages? 

According to Ed Owens, the Institutional Divisions deputy director for support services, the two-tier system 
makes it possible to have a response based on the severity of the incident and employees’ needs. If an incident 
has not created severe stress, the unit team can handle it with just peer support. If an incident has had a severe 
impact, the regional team can address it with a professionally led debriefing. 

In addition, Owens says, having a separate unit team within each facility enables wardens — “who go through a 
metamorphosis when they have been promoted and end up feeling they are independent” — to feel, “I have my 
team — these are my folk.” _ 
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called me at the hospital to ask if he was OK. 

Elaine hung up. When she found out I was a vic- 
tim, too, she called me back. A unit team member 
then came to the hospital to support me and the 
officer. The next day, a unit team member called 
me to see if I was still OK. 

The facility sent out a communication that was 
read at turnout for a debriefing [by the regional 
team] for those directly involved in the incident. 

We had the debriefing 2 or 3 days later. Eight 
officers were involved. We took turns describing 
what we did and our feelings during the incident. 

The session was beneficial because there were 
people there who understood what I had gone 
through. I was surprised when one of the two 
officers I had run into on the slab said to me and 
to the group that, because of my actions, “I 
gotcha back” became a reality — that is, I had cov- 
ered his back [by telling him to run]. He is not a 
talkative guy, but he said he was very grateful I 
let him know the offender had a gun. (936) 437-8588 



Exhibit 3 - 5 . Unit Staff Support Officer Statistics for 1998 by Region 



Region 


No. of Units 
Reporting 


No. of 
Responses 


No. of Male 
Employees 


No. of Female 
Employees 


Minor 

Medical 


Major 

Medical 


Total Time 
Involved 


1 


99 


292 


221 


178 


99 


33 


258 hrs. 19 min. 


j II 


67 


279 


512 


354 


113 


9 


162 hrs. 25 min. 


III 


44 


131 


75 


72 


40 


12 


68 hrs. 30 min. 


IV 


60 


463 


398 


137 


245 


179 


255 hrs. 21 min. 


V 


54 


124 


265 


130 


44 


12 


60 hrs. 53 min. 


TOTALS 


324 


1,289 


1,471 


871 


541 


245 


805 hrs. 28 min. 



Exhibit 3-5 shows the activities of unit teams during 1998. 
As shown, 324 unit teams in the 5 regions responded to 
1,289 incidents involving 2,342 employees (1,471 male 
employees and 871 female employees). The total time 
team members spent responding was more than 805 hours, 
or more than 20 40-hour weeks. Exhibit 3-6 shows that, in 
1998, regional teams conducted 36 debriefings involving 
658 employees. The 1 12 regional team members who par- 
ticipated contributed nearly 62 hours, not counting travel 
time. The types of incidents for which regional teams con- 
ducted debriefings included escapes, hostage situations, 
employee and inmate deaths, suicides and attempted sui- 
cides, employee illnesses, and assaults on staff. 

For further information, contact: 

Elaine Smith 

Victim Service Coordinator 
Institutional Division 
Texas Department of Criminal Justice 
P.O. Box 99 

Huntsville, TX 77342-0099 



Exhibit 3 - 6 . Regional Staff Support Team Statistics for 1998 



Region 


No. of 
Debriefings 


No. of 
Employees 


No. of Team 
Members 


Time 

Involved 


1 


8 


40 


21 


17 hrs. 15 min. 




II 


9 


1 19 


24 


16 hrs. 30 min. 




III 


0 


0 


0 


0 




IV 


9 


345 


28 


16 hrs. 35 min. 




V 


10 


154 


39 


1 1 hrs. 35 min. 


TOTALS 


36 


658 


1 12 


61 hrs. 55 min. 
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New York State’s Department 
of Correctional Services 
Post-Incident Stress 
Debriefing Program 

Brief Program Overview 

After a critical incident, the assistant commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Correctional 
Services selects from a pool of staff who are certi- 
fied debriefers five or six individuals whom he 
sends to the facility to conduct debriefings. The 
team refers involved employees, as needed, to the 
State’s employee assistance program for followup 
professional counseling. 



In 1998, the New York State Department of Correctional 
Services had 22,315 correctional officers and 9,156 civil- 
ians employed in 70 facilities. In the early 1990s, a small 
group of correctional officers, on their own time and at 
their own expense, had undergone training to conduct 
critical incident debriefings as part of the voluntary fire- 
fighting work they did off the job. The group had urged 
the department to establish an in-house critical incident 
debriefing process. 

As a result, in 1993 the assistant commissioner organ- 
ized these trained employees into a Post-Incident 
Stress Debriefing Program (PISD). However, the pro- 
gram remained dormant until a riot at the Mohawk 
Correctional Facility, in effect, served as a pilot test 
of the approach — and the impetus to formalize it. . 
According to a correctional officer at the prison, “As 
terrible as Mohawk was, it got the [PISD] program 
instituted statewide.” 

After the Mohawk experience, the PISD model was used 
again successfully in another facility after an inmate 
raped a female staff member and in still another facility 
after an inmate stabbed an officer 10 times. 

Mohawk: A test of the system 

The Mohawk Correctional Facility is a 1,305-bed medi- 
um security institution with 19 buildings on 75 acres. At 



the time of the riot, it had 440 security staff (not all on 
duty). There were 350 inmates in the yard at the time of 
the incident. Once the yard was secured, staff identified 
150 of these inmates as actual participants in the inci- 
dent. Eleven staff were seriously injured; eight others 
were less seriously hurt. 

The riot 

On Thursday, July 17, 1997, a young inmate in discipli- 
nary housing hanged himself using a sheet tied around a 
cover on the smoke detector in his cell. The inmate left a 
suicide note to be mailed to his mother. Other inmates 
spread the rumor that officers murdered the young man 
and set it up to look like a suicide. At the same time, a 
severe thunderstorm disabled Mohawk’s entire phone 
system, including the inmate telephones. Inmates con- 
cluded that administrators had deliberately turned off the 
phones to prevent them from discussing the “murder” 
with outsiders. The facility’s executive staff went to the 
housing units to assure them that the inmate’s death was 
a suicide. 

On July 19, a large group of inmates, infuriated by their 
misconception of an “inmate murder,” assaulted a number 
of officers. After the inmates had been confined to one 
yard, they used a bar to pry up the containment fence in 
an attempt to crawl into the rest of the facility. Chemical 
agents were used to stop the inmates, and they were con- 
tained within the yard. After Correctional Emergency 
Response Teams from other facilities arrived, the inmates 
were removed from the yard in groups of 10. 

Logistics 

After the riot ended, the president of the correctional offi- 
cers union local at the time went to the commissioner to 
request that the PISD policy on offering debriefings be 
implemented. The commissioner agreed, authorizing the 
facility superintendent to go forward with debriefings 
when facility operations returned to normal. The superin- 
tendent in turn authorized the union president and the 
EAP coordinator at the facility to initiate the process and 
to schedule the debriefings. 

Working from a list of employees who had been on duty 
the afternoon and evening of the riot, the union president 
and the EAP coordinator in person and by phone invited 
dozens of employees to attend the debriefings, which 
were also announced at the beginning of every shift and 
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at lineup for several days. All told, 400 staff were invited 
to attend. 

Debriefings 

While the union president and EAP coordinator assem- 
bled officers for the debriefings, the department’s assis- 
tant commissioner convened the debriefing team. 

A line officer from another facility received an 
e-mail from his supervisor telling him to go to 
Mohawk “for a day.” The officer was selected 
because he was the EAP coordinator at his prison 
and a trained debriefer who had conducted more 
than 50 debriefings as part of his volunteer public 
safety work outside the department. He remained 
as lead debriefer for 6 days, went back a week 
later for 2 more days, and then returned for 2 
final days in August to check on the well being of 
the most severely affected officers. 

According to a captain certified in critical incident debrief- 
ing who co-led several sessions during the first week, 

Twenty-five officers directly involved in the inci- 
dent showed up the first day. As a result of word 
of mouth, their backups showed up the second 
day. The third day’s session included institution 
nurses and physician’s assistants who had found 
it stressful to administer to correctional staff — 
some of whom were their neighbors outside the 
facility — rather than to the inmates they were 
accustomed to treating. 

Of the 400 staff members invited, 180 attended at least one 
of 15 debriefing sessions lasting 2 to 6 hours each. All 
sessions were held outside the prison complex. The ses- 
sions included group discussions and one-on-one support. 
A mental health professional co-led every debriefing. 

Referrals 

After the sessions, debriefers referred 12 officers to EAP 
coordinators, who arranged for professional counseling. 
The facility EAP coordinator obtained professional help 
for 10 to 15 officers who were referred to him or came to 
him on their own asking for help. “They probably would 
not have come to me for help if they had not attended the 
debriefings,” he says, “or they might have waited until 
things got a lot worse.” Later, he learned that several of 



them saw the counselor to whom he had referred them 
once a week for 2 or 3 months. Others talked to the 
counselor once. Some brought their spouses to the first 
one or two sessions. 

An officer and a lieutenant, both of whom had been seri- 
ously injured, left the department for good. Six other 
officers took disability leave, one for physical injuries 
and five for stress-related reasons. Five of the six 
returned to duty. One of the five no longer wanted any 
inmate contact. One employee who planned never to 
return to work did, in fact, return. 

The aftermath: A formal program 

After the Mohawk riot, the assistant commissioner made 
PISD a formal, operational program. He critiqued the 
PISD’s performance after the disturbance with the presi- 
dent of the local officers’ union and the facility EAP 
coordinator. As a result, the administration sent a memo 
authorizing any union president, EAP coordinator, chap- 
lain, or department mental health specialist to contact 



Some Family Members 
Participated in the 
Mohawk Debriefing 

There was no formal involvement of family mem- 
bers in the debriefings after the Mohawk riot 
However, when the president of the union local at 
the time called officers at home, he asked if their 
wives and husbands were having difficulty coping 
with the crisis and for permission to talk with 
them. The union president referred three wives 
for followup professional counseling to Susan 
Cooper, the county’s critical incident stress pro- 
gram director who co-led several of the debriefing 
sessions. 

Cooper also gave out her telephone number at all 
the sessions she co-led. As a result, three or four 
other wives called her later. She met one for cof- 
fee and talked to the others on the phone about 
how to handle their children’s reactions to the 
incident. 
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their facility’s deputy superintendents whenever they felt 
PISD needed to be activated. 

A September 1997 memorandum to all superintendents 
from the commissioner introduced central control over 
the debriefing process and clarified the procedure. The 
memo instructed superintendents that, once they had 
determined that debriefing sessions were necessary, they 
were to notify the assistant commissioner, providing him 
with the anticipated number of participants and the pro- 
posed schedule for the sessions. The assistant commis- 
sioner was then to assess the plan and provide technical 
assistance as required. 

The commissioner’s memo also stated that — 

• The sessions should be held away from the facility. 

* All beepers and telephones should be turned off to 
minimize interruptions. 



• A team member should escort participants who ask to 
leave early to make sure they are all right. 

• The EAP coordinator in each facility should keep a list 
of community resources to which employees could be 
referred for extended counseling. 

Immediately after an incident, the facility EAP coordina- 
tor, union president, and administrator evaluate the event 
and decide whether to ask the assistant commissioner to 
assemble a debriefing team. The assistant commissioner 
assembles individuals for the team who do not come 
from the facility where the incident occurred so that par- 
ticipants in the debriefings will not feel word from the 
debriefers will spread to the participants’ supervisors. In 
addition, debriefers from the facility might be too emo- 
tionally involved themselves to be effective leaders 
because they may know some of the employees who 
were injured. One member of the team is always an 



Lieutenants* Training 

Several New York State Department of Correctional Services regional training coordinators have used a portion 
of their training budgets to hire Roger Johnson, who consults nationwide for the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) and criminal justice agencies, to provide a day-long training session 
for lieutenants on the issue of stress. The session is not supervisory training; rather, it is designed to help the 
lieutenants deal with their own stress. 

The training coordinator for one of the Department of Correctional Services’ nine hubs arranged for Johnson 
to train lieutenants in the five prisons in her hub. The coordinator submitted a grant proposal to the lieu- 
tenants’ union local, which had funds for training purposes. The president of the union local agreed to pay 
the $1,500 to $2,000 for an offsite location, lunch, refreshments, and Johnson’s fee. 

Two lieutenants who attended the session cited different advantages of the training: 

“Lieutenants are more inclined to go if the training is just for lieutenants because they feel it’s for them.” 

“Conducting the training offsite means an awful lot; the facility influence is on you if it’s [held] there. You 
need to go away to focus.” 

According to another lieutenant who attended, 

I can still use what I learned there compared with other classes where you forget everything. It was 
geared to the job, but I was interested on a personal level — for example, road rage: Why do I have this 
reaction? Johnson taught relaxation techniques. I don’t use them a lot, but from them I learned to relax 
physically: I see something that could be stressful, I take a breath, and I close my eyes. I don’t get upset 
in traffic anymore. 
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EAP coordinator who can refer participants to further 
sources of help. Another member is a licensed mental 
health practitioner. 

The department has since paid for additional officers to 
receive training. While Mohawk was still fresh in their 
minds, in January 1998 the facility’s executive staff 
secured money from the central office to hire two spe- 
cialists to train additional employees from the hub’s six 
facilities in critical incident debriefing. The department 
secured the training monies from the National Institute of 
Corrections’ Short-Term Technical Assistance Project. In 
May 1999, using $10,000 from the same source, the 
DOC trained an additional 10 employees in each of the 
department’s other 9 hubs to become certified critical 
incident debriefers. 

For further information, contact: 

Bruce W. Baker 
Assistant Commissioner 

New York State Department of Correctional Services 
1220 Washington Avenue 
Building 2 

Albany, NY 12226-2050 
(518) 457-9887 

Post Trauma Resources, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Founded in 1982, Post Trauma Resources (PTR) is a pri- 
vate for-profit counseling and training organization with 
annual revenues of about $700,000. About 5 percent of 
PTR’s work is devoted to corrections. 



Services to the South Carolina Department 
of Corrections 

The South Carolina Department of Corrections’ 4,850 
correctional officers and 1,923 civilian employees super- 
vise 20,959 inmates in 35 prisons. Post Trauma Resources 
provides the clinical and training services for the DOC’s 
in-house posttrauma program. 

Services after critical incidents 

John Near, Director of Personnel for the South Carolina 

DOC, first used PTR for trauma services after a 1986 riot 
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in which 28 employees were held hostage and several 
were severely injured. Near arranged for Bergmann to 
provide the involved officers with individual and group 
debriefings. “As a result,” Near reports, “turnover was 
very low; a high percentage came back to work pretty 
quickly.” The department now uses PTR regularly for 
debriefings after critical incidents. PTR staff also provide 
debriefings to execution teams after every execution. 
Although team members report they feel no undue stress 
after having played their special role for so many years, 
they chose to continue the debriefings, which are no 
longer mandatory, because they realized that it is always 
possible that they — or new members of the team — may 
develop an adverse reaction. 

Currently, when the DOC asks PTR to conduct a critical 
incident debriefing, the counselors try to arrange an edu- 
cational debriefing with the affected officers’ supervisors 
after having debriefed with the officers. PTR staff use the 
sessions to — 



Brief Program Overview 

The eight mental health professionals who work 
for Post Trauma Resources (PTR), an independent, 
for-profit organization, provide critical incident- 
related stress services to the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections. In 1 998, PTR staff 
provided individual counseling to 15 to 20 correc- 
tional officers and conducted 15 debriefings, most 
of them for execution teams. 

Post Trauma Resources also helps other DOCs 
across the Nation set up stress programs tailored 
to their particular conditions and needs.The 
organization provides technical assistance to the 
DOCs in designing a program, trains program staff, 
and provides ongoing technical assistance and fol- 
lowup training after the program is operational. 
Post Trauma Resources provides trauma-related 
individual counseling, debriefing, and planning serv- 
ices for all types of employers, from banks (e.g., 
after an armed robbery) to manufacturing plants 
(e.g., after an industrial accident). 
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• Explain what the counselors have done with the officers. 

• Describe possible symptoms the supervisors should 
be attuned to among the officers over the next several 
weeks (e.g., short attention span, anger toward man- 
agement) and how to respond to these symptoms. 

• Urge the supervisors not to take the officers’ anger per- 
sonally but rather to let the officers vent — and provide 
them with information on what is being done about the 
incident. 

• Describe the possible long-term consequences, such as 
hypervigilence, the incident may have for officers that 
the supervisors should watch for. 

• Refer officers who exhibit these responses for possible 
counseling. 

The State workers’ compensation insurer reimburses PTR 
on an hourly basis for some staff counseling and debrief- 
ing services. The plan covers anyone who is involved in 
a life-threatening incident, suffers a physical injury, or 
has psychological symptoms as a result of a critical 
incident. If the insurer refuses to pay, the DOC picks 
up the bill. 

Individual counseling 

In the late 1980s, the South Carolina DOC developed 
a Post Assault Information Resource (PAIR) program. 
Every prison identified a PAIR representative, usually 



a social worker, a human resources staff person, or an 
associate warden. The department workers’ compensation 
and human resources offices then trained the PAIR to 
work with the human resources office to obtain appropri- 
ate care for injured employees. Lawrence Bergmann, 

Post Trauma Resource’s director, trained the PAIRs 
to identify employees suffering stress after a critical 
incident. 

Whenever an employee has been assaulted, the human 
resources office automatically sends the person a letter 
indicating the department offers free counseling services, 
telling interested employees to contact their prison PAIR. 
The PAIR then contacts the human resources office, 
which calls or writes employees to describe and offer 
PTR’s services. Injured officers may also contact the 
department’s victim services coordinator, who can also 
refer them to PTR. 

Post Trauma Resources’ individual counseling to DOC 
employees is short term, typically lasting three to six ses- 
sions. Occasionally, the counseling may continue for as 
long as 6 months. For longer term counseling, officers 
can go to the employee assistance program for treatment, 
although they are entitled to only three free visits with 
the EAP before paying according to a sliding scale. 

Post Trauma Resources staff decide when an employee 
they are counseling can go back to work and what percent- 
age time. Bergmann submits periodic status reports to John 



A Sample Referral to PTR for Individual Counseling 

A facility nurse referred an officer who was stabbed and was having difficulty sleeping and trouble going to work 
to Post Trauma Resources. The officer brought his wife, who was pregnant, to the first session with Ruth Ellis, 
one of PTRs counselors. Ellis gave them the choice of coming separately or together to subsequent sessions. 

Ellis saw the officer for five sessions, sometimes alone, at other times with his wife.The couple drove 2 hours 
each way to attend the sessions. 



Ellis found that the couple was not having marital problems, just difficulty coping with the officer’s job. After 
counseling, the wife felt less anxious about her husbands safety. The couple agreed they would contact each 
other during the day so she could be reassured he was safe and he could feel good that she was not worrying 
about him. She told him what she did and did not want to hear about the job— for example, nothing about 
“blood and guts” but he agreed to open up when he was afraid or upset. They agreed that, if he was concerned 
about revealing the truth about his feelings, he would tell her, and they would decide together how best to 
proceed. 
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Near updating each client’s ability to return to work. 
According to Near, “We don’t want anyone in the DOC 
deciding when an officer is ready to come back to 
work — that’s a conflict of interest and a confidentiality 
problem. So it’s very important to contract out for this serv- 
ice.” Near says he has come to trust that PTR counselors 
will return employees to work as soon as it is appropriate. 

Technical assistance and training to 
other States 

The National Institute of Corrections (NIC) has funded 
PTR to help 12 States develop stress programs. (PTR has 
prepared guidelines for NIC on how to develop a critical 
incident debriefing program.) In most cases, the DOC’s 
grant proposal to NIC requests PTR as the technical 
assistance provider. Some departments of corrections 
pay directly for PTR’s services. 

After the site visit is over, Bergmann says, “I spend 
weeks and months by telephone in an advisory capacity 
conferring with program coordinators to get the system 
going.” Bergmann returns to many of the same States to 
retrain old staff and train new staff. 

Virginia DOC 

After a series of serious incidents in 1985, the Virginia 
DOC issued a request for proposals for help in develop- 
ing a critical incident response program. PTR bid and 
won. After PTR worked with the department to set up a 
program, the DOC hired Bergmann to return for 3 days 
in 1992 (with a $13,000 grant the DOC obtained from 
NIC) and 2 days in 1996 (with $6,000 paid for by the 
department) to train new program staff and provide 
refresher training for old staff. 

According to Robin Hurlbert, the department’s director 
of mental health programs, “Bergmann comes with a 
complete program package — different levels of staff who 
need to be involved, and so forth — but is still flexible to 
adjust it to the DOC’s needs. He provides the tools and 
the DOC decides which ones to use. Here we are in 
1999, after several changes in DOC directors, and the 
program is still working.” 

Hurlbert reports that she still occasionally telephones 
Bergmann for consultation. For example, she called him 
to discuss how she could report breakdowns in security 



without compromising officer confidentiality. Bergmann 
suggested she ask the officer’s permission to report the 
breach without mentioning anyone’s name. Hurlbert has 
since done this, and no officer has refused permission. 

Missouri DOC 

After the Missouri DOC hired Diane Haslag to develop 
and administer a stress program, the department sent her 
to sit in on a training for peer supporters that Bergmann 
conducted in Maine. Haslag also went to a conference in 
California for program coordinators from 13 States and 
Japan; Bergmann and two other trainers explained how 
to plan and implement a stress program and how to train 
line officers to provide peer support to other employees. 

At the conference, Haslag gave Bergmann a packet of 
program designs and information for comment and asked 
him questions about how to select, screen, and train peer 
supporters. For example, Bergmann told her, if you have 
X hours to train them, you need to cover topics A, B, and 
C. If you have X plus 4 hours, you can also cover topics 
D and E. Bergmann provided a list of criteria for the 
needed characteristics of someone who would make a 
good peer supporter. 

According to Bergmann, PTR is “a change agent for 
departments outside South Carolina.” Bergmann assists out- 
of-State departments to tailor their own stress program to 
meet their own needs. Bergmann stimulates them to think 
about the important issues involved in establishing a pro- 
gram, asking them, for example, “What’s your State’s poli- 
cy on workers’ compensation? How much money are you 
prepared to spend? What have you already tried to do to 
address officer stress?” After thinking through the answers 
to these and other questions, the DOC chooses a model. By 
acting in this catalytic capacity, Bergmann can say, “I did 
3 days of training in Texas, and they did 90 percent of the 
work itself.” 

For further information, contact: 

Lawrence Bergmann 
Director 

Post Trauma Resources 

1811 Bull Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

(803) 765-0700; (800) 459-6780 

fax (803) 765-1607 
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Chapter 4: Program Staffing, Training, 
and Networking 



Key Points 

• Most programs find new clinical staff by word of mouth. New staff typically receive on-the-job training. 

Staff supervision is usually done by meeting with the program director. 

• Some officers prefer counselors who have experience with corrections settings, but other officers do not 
care. In any case, it is useful for counselors to learn about correctional work and visit some prisons or jails. 

• Peer supporters require careful screening and 3 to 5 days of training. Training typically focuses on developing 
active listening skills, refraining from giving advice, and recognizing when colleagues need a referral for profes- 
sional help. 

• Departments usually pay for peer supporter trainers and pay overtime to officers to cover for the peers 
while they are trained. Some departments have obtained grants for hiring peer supporter trainers. 

I 

• Followup training for peer supporters is essential for maintaining their motivation and skills. 

• Counselors and peer supporters alike are susceptible to burnout. Several steps can reduce the possibility of 
burnout, in particular, setting limits on the time they spend providing support. 

• Training correctional supervisors to recognize when officers may be experiencing difficulties and to refer them 
to sources of help is an important adjunct to a stress program. 

• Every program needs a network of referral resources, including licensed counselors and inpatient facilities. 

Even counseling agencies may need to refer officers to outside psychologists if the agency becomes over- 
loaded, lacks the needed expertise (e.g., to treat eating disorders), or is not conveniently located. 



While the organization and structure of the stress pro- 
gram are important, staff talent and dedication — profes- 
sional counselors and peer supporters — make or break 
the program. As a result, recruiting, screening, training, 
and monitoring stress program staff — the subject of this 
chapter — are of the utmost importance. 

Professional Staff 

Recruiting and training talented clinicians requires sensi- 
tivity and close attention. 



Recruitment and screening 

Most programs find new staff by word of mouth. Nancy 
Bohl, The Counseling Team’s director, has never had to 
advertise to fill new positions, relying instead on a list of 
colleagues who have expressed interest to her over the 
years in any available openings. Jennifer Wolf, a coun- 
selor with Post Trauma Resource in South Carolina, 
reports that she already knew Lawrence Bergmann, the 
program’s director, before she was hired because she had 
been the administrator in South Carolina for juvenile 
group homes and shelters. However, Wolf learned of the 
job opening from a newspaper advertisement. Bergmann 
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reports that he now hires experienced clinicians who no 
longer want the headaches of solo practice. 

Some counselors come to the program with experience 
treating correctional officers or, more frequently, treating 
police officers or other public safety personnel (e.g., emer- 
gency medical technicians, firefighters). Because not all 
counselors have experience working with correctional offi- 
cers or in prisons or jails, the California Department of 
Corrections requires mental health professionals who pro- 
vide services to victimized staff to at least tour a prison. 

Even if counselors lack corrections experience, they may 
not find it difficult to work with correctional officers. 

Julie Rathbun at The Counseling Team 
in San Bernardino had no expertise in 
corrections before coming to the 
organization, but she had done critical 
incident debriefings with a fire depart- 
ment as a psychology intern and had 
done crisis intervention at a mental 
health center. After she was hired, 

Rathbun steeped herself in The 
Counseling Team’s corrections litera- 
ture. “I also learned from clients about 
their corrections-related sources of 
stress,” she says. “In any case, they have the same person- 
al problems everybody has — relationship problems.” 

Bergmann sees trauma as generic — staff do not have to 
be experts in every kind of trauma or every profession. 
“With good skills, sensitivity, and a minimum of subject 
area knowledge,” Bergmann says, “we can float back and 
forth among DOCs, banks, schools, and other industries 
where employees can experience trauma.” 



Some correctional officers report they prefer clinicians 
who have some familiarity with prisons or jails, but other 
officers say it makes no difference. Ultimately, it is the 
counselor’s ability to help officers solve problems in a 
caring manner that is probably the most important con- 
sideration in the therapeutic relationship with this type 
of client (see the box “Favored Approaches to Treating 
Correctional Officers”). 

Training and monitoring 

Most new clinicians fill in their gaps in correctional 
experience through conversations with other counselors 
and on-the-job observation. New clinicians at The 
Counseling Team spend 3 months 
accompanying a veteran staff member 
to debriefings. A new counselor at Post 
Trauma Resources sat in on four coun- 
seling sessions that Bergmann con- 
ducted, observed him facilitate two 
debriefings (one at a bank), and 
attended a 2-day training session he 
ran for critical incident debriefers in 
Virginia. Bergmann also conducts case 
reviews every week with new staff. 

Directors of counseling agencies supervise clinical staff 
primarily through regular or ad hoc meetings to discuss 
how cases are progressing and how to deal with problem- 
atic clients. Bohl reviews evaluation forms filled out by 
clients to identify difficulties counselors may be experi- 
encing. 



It is the counselor’s ability to 
help officers solve problems 
in a caring manner that is 
probably the most important 
consideration in the thera- 
peutic relationship. 



Favored Approaches to Treating Correctional Officers 

Nancy Bohl, director of The Counseling Team, reports that counseling correctional officers is problem-solving 
oriented — “some of it is not even therapy in a clinical sense. Many officers simply want guidance on ‘What do I 
do? John Carr, Family Service Society director, describes his approach as “problem solving, cognitive, reality 
testing, not psychodynamic, fuzzy, or long term. Deal with the content and affect: What’s the problem, and how is 
it affecting you? Help them choose among possible options. These clients are highly motivated to change because 
their jobs are on the line.” 
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Training Peer Supporters Requires Money 

Training peer supporters requires funding to pay for the trainers' fees and overtime for other officers to 

cover for the peers while they attend the training. If the peers travel for the training, money may be required 

to pay for per diems. 

DOCs and sheriffs departments can sometimes secure outside funding to pay for training peer supporters. 

• In 1 995, Texas’ Institutional Division secured a $6,000 grant from the National Institute of Corrections (NIC) 
toTrire PosrTrauma Resources (see the last case study in chapter 3) to provide a 3-day off-site training 
program for the first 26 regional staff support team members. 

• In 1999, the New York State Department of Correctional Services obtained $10,000 from NIC to train 10 
employees in each of th e_department’s 9 regions to become certified critical incident debriefers. 

• Sheriffs in California can have peer supporters trained for free. Nancy Bohl.The Counseling Team’s director, 
arranged for the California Standards and Training for Corrections (STC) Commission to certify her organiza- 
tion’s 3-day training course for peer supporters. As a result, sheriff’s departments in California can receive 
reimbursement from STC for the counseling team’s $175 training fee whenever they send officers to attend 
the course. 



Peer Supporters 

Recruiting, screening, and training 
peer supporters is time consuming 
and requires funding (see the box 
“Training Peer Supporters Requires 
Money”). This commitment of time 
and money is one of several limita- 
tions involved in using peer supporters as the principal 
component — or one of several components — of a stress 
program. However, if the screening and training are well 
done, and if followup training is provided, a peer support 
program or component can bring many benefits to officers 
and the department (see the box “Using Peer Supporters: 
Benefits and Limitations”). 

Recruitment and screening 

Some stress programs accept applicants for peer supporter 
positions solely on the basis of their desire to help troubled 
colleagues. However, some would-be peer supporters, in 
addition to not being competent (for example, they con- 
stantly feel compelled to give advice), may have inappro- 
priate motives for joining the program. According to an 
assistant warden in Texas, “Some officers get on trauma 
teams to score points with wardens.” James Hollencamp, 
coordinator of the Massachusetts DOCs Peer Stress Unit, 



observes that “Some younger officers 
are attracted by not having to work 
weekends (although they must be on 
call)” 

Program staff suggest that peers be 
selected based on some combination 
of the following criteria: 

• Reputation as someone whom others already seek out 
for informal peer support. 

• Nomination by other officers. 

• High-quality social skills and ability to empathize. 

• Ability to withhold advice. 

• A capacity to listen and suggest options. 

• Ability to keep confidences. 

• Availability 24 hours a day. 

• Previous use of the program. 

• Ability to complete the training program successfully 
(trainers have an excellent vantage point from which to 
identify inappropriate candidates). 



The formality of the process 
for recruiting and screening 
peer supporters varies con- 
siderably among programs. 
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Using Peer Supporters: Benefits and Limitations 



Benefits 

• Can provide instant credibility and ability to 
empathize. 

• Can assist fellow officers who are reluctant to talk 
with mental health professionals. 

• Can recommend the program to other officers by 
attesting credibly to its confidentiality and concern. 

• Are frequently more accessible than professionals 
because they are often already in the facility. 

• Can detect incipient problems because of their daily 
contact with fellow officers. 

• Are inexpensive compared with using professionals. 



Limitations 

• Cannot provide the professional care that licensed 
mental health practitioners can. 

• May try to offer counseling that they are not 
equipped to provide. 

• May be rejected by officers who want to talk only 
with a professional counselor. 

• May be avoided by officers concerned that their 
problems will not be kept confidential. 

• Require time, effort, and patience to screen, train, 
and supervise. 

• May expose themselves and the department to 
legal liability. 



Program staff recommend that individuals of all ranks be 
encouraged to become peer supporters because many 
officers are reluctant to turn to someone of higher or 
lower rank for support. 

The formality of the process for recruiting and screening 
peer supporters varies considerably among programs. 
Prospective unit (facility) team members in Texas’ Post 
Trauma Program complete an application form (see 
appendix A). Members serve 1-year renewable terms. 
Current peers in the Rhode Island Department of 
Corrections Stress Unit refer potential new peers to Mark 
Messier, the program coordinator, and 
to John Carr, the unit’s clinical super- 
visor. Messier and Carr interview 
applicants, asking why they think they 
would be good peer supporters. 

Messier also talks to their colleagues 
“to find out if the person really cares 
about his or her brothers and sisters 
and would do anything for them.” According to Carr, 
“Everyone has a reputation, and it’s easy to find it out in 
a closed system [like a prison].” 

The Massachusetts Department of Correction’s selection 
procedure is very formal, perhaps because the peers are 



regular paid officers reassigned to the Stress Unit as full- 
time peer supporters. The Massachusetts DOC’s Human 
Resources Department recruits new or replacement staff 
for the Stress Unit by posting positions throughout the 
department. The last time an opening was posted, an 
interview panel, consisting of current unit staff and 
Dennis Cullen, the DOC’s deputy director of human 
resources, received 15 applications and recommended 
3 to the commissioner for final selection. 

Panel members look for applicants who have already 
helped other employees. The committee checks appli- 
cants’ records to see if they have 
abused sick time (because they might 
do the same as Stress Unit staff). 
Candidates who make the initial cut 
return for a second interview with the 
panel. At his second interview in 1998, 
Dick Gould recalls being asked, “What 
would you do if a correctional officer 
comes up to you and says he is gay and coming out of 
the closet”? Gould’s answer: “It’s your business, and you 
might want to keep it confidential in this business — no 
one needs to know. But if you’re willing to take a lot of 
guff, then go ahead.” Later, as a program staff member, 
more than one officer came to Gould with this concern. 



Who trains the peer 
supporters is extremely 

important 
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Initial training 

Who trains the peer supporters is extremely important. 
According to Debbie Liles, Texas Department of 
Criminal Justice assistant director for administrative 
review, “It’s difficult to find experienced post-trauma 
trainers for correctional programs — that was the toughest 
problem [for us when we began the program], finding 
trainers who knew corrections.” Liles eventually discov- 
ered Post Trauma Resources’ Lawrence Bergmann (see 
the case study on Post Trauma Resources in chapter 3). 

Edward Stelle, the chaplain who supervises the 
Multnomah County Peer Support Program, says, “I real- 
ized [to make the program work] I needed the best people 
in the United States to help us out.” So Stelle brought in 
Roger Solomon (a well-respected trauma expert), an 
Oregon State trooper turned psychologist and a police 
trainer from Long Beach, California, to train the peer sup- 
porters. Later, he had Nancy Bohl (see the case study in 
chapter 3) come four times to train other new peer team 
members. “It didn’t matter what they charged,” Stelle says, 
“because I wanted the best. In addition, the peers them- 
selves felt the program was a good one because they were 
being trained by top-notch people.” 

Training peer supporters generally focuses on — 

• Developing skills for active listening. 



° Discouraging peers from giving advice. 

® Recognizing and assessing colleagues’ problems. 

• Determining the need for referral to professionals. 

e Selecting the proper resource as a recommendation for 
professional assistance. 

According to Gina Buonamici, assistant personnel officer 

with the Florida Department of Correction, 

[Larry] Bergmann [of Post Trauma Resources] 
uses role playing in the training [of peer support- 
ers]: how to respond to someone after a crisis 
through basic listening, clarifying, and feedback 
skills. Bergmann passes out the scenarios for dif- 
ferent players [see appendix B] and tells them to 
respond. Afterwards, Bergmann and the partici- 
pants critique the role playing in terms of what 
were effective steps the peer took or failed to take. 

Ongoing training 

According to Edward Stelle, 

Once you have the program running, train over 
and over and never stop because peers then become 
better and better — and they won’t stay [actively 
involved] unless they feel they are doing something 



A Trainee’s View of Peer Counseling Training 

The Counseling Team provides a 3-day training course for peer supporters based on the organizations 160-page 
training manual. Kristy Paine, a lieutenant with the Riverside (California) Sheriffs Department, went through the 
training. Paine reports, 

The trainers asked each of us to reveal something we didn’t want the world to know. That got us on the 
road to trusting each other, and it made us realize how hard it is for an officer to open up to a peer sup- 
porter. So it taught us what an officer who comes to us is going through. We talked about emotional 
things and saw we weren’t alone in experiencing them. One trainee talked about his guilt feelings about 
his brother’s suicide because the brother had been asking for help. 

The training also helped us to learn the supporter’s function — we don’t fix everything for officers, they 
make their own decisions. [Nancy] Bohl [The Counseling Team’s director] said the supporter doesn’t give 
answers, we explore alternatives. Cognitively, I knew that, but she gave us a model that were not there to 
solve problems, just provide options. They have to deal with the solution. But you can’t wait for them to 
come up with options; you have to help them come up with options. 
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positive. Peers keep asking me, 

“When will we be trained again?” 
because they keep running into 
new problems, such as an officer 
who is avoiding all the other offi- 
cers on the shift because he feels 
left out. 

Because training is a big undertaking 
due to shift problems, Stelle brings in 
a consultant to do the training onsite 
at different times during the same 
visit. 

Every 3 months, San Bernardino’s 
counseling team asks the peer support coordinators with- 
in each corrections agency and police department with 
which it contracts to send a notice offering a free 3-hour 
followup training session to all peer supporters, with 
one of the agencies taking responsibility for sponsoring 
the event and bringing refreshments. By inviting peer 
supporters from several prisons and jails (as well as 
police departments), the counseling team can assemble 
enough peers to make the training cost-effective. 

Family Services Society in Rhode Island takes the 
same approach of inviting all the peers in both the 
DOC and the law enforcement agencies that the organi- 
zation serves to the 2-hour followup training sessions it 
offers every other month. The training addresses topics 
the peers themselves have expressed an interest in, 
such as confidentiality, suicide indicators, and domestic 
violence. 

The Regional Staff Support Teams in Texas use the oper- 
ations manual as a guide to formulate and conduct annual 
training for unit team members within their respective 
regions. In 1997, unit team training consisted of a role 
play of a reenacted incident from start to finish. The 
peers travel to one location within the region for the 
all-day training. 

Monitoring 

Programs have found ways to keep 
track of peer support activity without 
compromising the confidentiality of 
the process. Some programs ask peer 
supporters to complete contact sheet 
logs without recording the names of 



the officers with whom they have 
talked. The Counseling Team’s 
checklist asks for whether the per- 
son was uniformed or civilian, male 
or female, and a family member or 
coworker. Peer supporters also 
record the stress-related issue for 
which support was given, ranging 
from problems with coworkers to 
financial concerns to alcohol abuse. 
According to Nancy Bohl, the 
forms are useful for determining 
whether — 

• Peers are overworked. 

• Too many peers work the same shift, leaving other 
shifts uncovered. 

• Temporary departmentwide problems need to be 
addressed — for example, a rash of officer divorces 
in one department prompted Bohl to offer the peers 
a seminar on marriage and family support. 

Supervisor Training 

A number of corrections departments train supervisors — 
typically, sergeants and lieutenants — to recognize signs 
of stress among officers and refer the officers to sources 
of help. This training is important because — 

• supervisors are in an excellent position to spot changes 
in officer behavior that may suggest problems, and, 

• in their position of authority, supervisors’ recommenda- 
tions that officers seek help may carry more weight 
than when other line officers, including peer supporters, 
make the suggestion. 

Examples of supervisor training 

As part of the Rhode Island DOC’s 
contract with Family Service Society, 
John Carr and Mark Messier explain 
to midlevel staff during their annual 
inservice training how supervisors can 
identify troubled employees. Carr tells 
them, “Work from your strength [as a 
trained supervisor] — observation and 



“Once you have the program 
running train over and over and 
never stop, because peers then 
become better and better — and 
they won’t stay [actively 
involved] unless they feel they 
are doing something positive.” 

— Edward J. Stelle, coordinator of the 
Multnomah County Sheriff’s Departments 
Peer Support Program 



Programs have found 
ways to keep track of peer 
support activity without 
compromising the 
confidentiality of the process. 
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Addressing Staff Burnout 

Because of the intense involvement in other people’s problems required of therapists, the counseling profession 
in general can easily lead to burnout. Peer supporters can also be subject to burnout. Clinicians and peer sup- 
porters in correctional officer stress programs may be especially vulnerable to burnout because much of the 
counseling they do and support they provide revolve around issues of injury and death and because counselors 
and supporters may periodically have to work long hours, including nights and weekends. 

According to James Hollencamp, the Massachusetts Stress Unit’s coordinator, “Our biggest problem is dealing 
with burnout of our own staff because they won’t take time off because they feel needed by their clients. The 
peers are entitled to 4 weeks’ vacation a year, but few ever take all the available time.” 

There are several steps peer supporters and clinicians can take to prevent burnout: 

• Get daily physical exercise. 

• Meet with or telephone each other to discuss and resolve problems of work overload. The Counseling Team 
teaches trainees that “Just because you’re a peer doesn’t mean you can’t be stressed by a client. Go talk 
to a peer yourself.” Dick Gould, one of the Massachusetts DOC Stress Unit’s five peers, tells the other peer 
supporters, “If you get overloaded with pressure, call me.” 

• Get professional help when personal problems develop. John Carr, Family Service Society’s director, says, 
“Helpers are the last people to ask for help. How can I have marital problems when I’m handling three 
domestic violence cases a week?” 

• Debrief together after providing support or counseling after a critical incident. In Texas, members of the regional 
team debrief the unit team after a crisis to make sure the peer supporters are all right. Similarly, New York 
State ’s debriefing teams meet among themselves after each session to make sure no one goes home upset. 

• Above all, set limits on how much time to spend providing support or counseling, and refuse on occasion to accept 
- assignments. -According to Dick Gould, “We have a tendency to try to fix everything.” Kristy Paine, a lieutenant 

with the Riverside (California) Sheriff’s Department, says, “I learned [during peer training with The Counseling 
Team] that it’s OK to say my plate is full, and I can’t help you. We were taught a graceful way out: Tell them, ‘Your 
problem is very important, but I have my own problem just now. So let me refer you to someone else.’ ” 



awareness of human behavior and changes in behavior. 

If the officer agrees he has a problem, refer the person to 
the Stress Unit; if there’s no problem, you’ve shown you 
cared.” Messier gives them the list of peer supporter 
names and locations, telling the supervisors that the 
peers can talk with officers at the supervisors’ request. 

Two California sheriff’s departments have given Nancy 
Bohl a block of time in their academies for correctional 
officers and road deputies who are becoming sergeants 
to focus on opportunities to help troubled officers. 
Appendix C outlines the agenda Bohl follows. 



Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
training 

Each New York State Department of Correctional 
Services facility typically has three employees (uni- 
formed or civilian) who have been appointed as full-time 
EAP coordinators. The coordinators are the employees’ 
liaison to sources of help for everything from debts to 
illness. However, the coordinators may not initiate a 
conversation with an officer about a problem without 
permission from a supervisor. 
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As a result, a number of EAP coordi- 
nators periodically conduct 2- to 3- 
hour training sessions for supervisors 
to familiarize them with the EAP’s 
services, explain how supervisors can 
identify employees needing assistance, 
and provide strategies for motivating 
employees to take advantage of these 
services. Two pages from the EAP’s 
39-page coordinators instruction man- 
ual (reproduced with permission in 
appendix D) provide the EAP coordi- 
nators with a scenario in which a supervisor helps a 
hypothetical employee, Joe, whose work performance 
has declined, to take advantage of the EAP’s services. 
Coordinators use the scenario to show supervisors how 
they can motivate officers to accept referrals for help. 

According to a sergeant who attended the training, 

I made use of the ideas twice in the 6 months after 

the session. I referred two officers to the EAP 



because the training reinforced 
doing this and what to watch out for. 
After both officers returned from 
taking some time off, I could see 
they were back to their normal 
selves. One officer thanked me for 
the referral. Either they didn’t know 
about the EAP’s services or they 
were too embarrassed to go until 
I suggested it. 

Developing a Network of 
Reliable Referral Resources 

Because of lack of time or expertise, no stress program 
can provide all the counseling services officers, civilians, 
and their family members may need. Peer programs in 
particular need access to psychologists to whom they can 
refer officers who need professional help. Peer support 
programs and professional counseling organizations alike 



“I referred two line officers 
to the EAP because the 
[supervisor] training 
reinforced doing this and 
what to watch out for ... 
both officers returned from 
taking some time off.” 



Employee Assistance Programs as a Referral Resource 

Some programs refer officers exclusively to their department’s employee assistance program (EAP), often 
because there is no funding for independent psychologists. Edward Stelle, coordinator of the Multnomah 
County Peer Support Program, sometimes refers officers to the EAP because it can provide up to 10 free 
counseling sessions, whereas the sheriffs department-will.pay_for only four visits to one of his pool of 
independent psychologists. 

The Regional Staff Support Teams that are part of the Texas Institutional Division’s Post Trauma Program refer 
officers in need of professional counseling to the EAP; teams are not allowed to refer them to individual psy- 
chologists or organizations because it would seem like favoritism. The Institutional Division’s EAP permits 
employees only one free visit to assess their needs and then refers officers to professional counselors. While 
callers have to give their names, the difficulty is not confidentiality but locating services employees can afford. 

A.T. Wall, director of the Rhode Island DOC, says the EAP which serves correctional officers and other State 
employees “is a good program, but staff rely on it far less than the DOC Stress Unit. They go to the stress 
program because it feels like home: it is specific to corrections. Staff [also] may not trust the EAP.” San 
Bernardino Deputy Chief James Nunn reports, “There is a county EAP. but no one uses it because they’re afraid 
it’s not confidential. They’re afraid the county will have access to their records.” Clyde Kodadek, a supervisor 
with the San Diego Sheriff’s Department, adds that, “because The Counseling Team is geared toward safety 
professions, it has more credibility than the EAP.” 
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need access to quality inpatient services. Selecting these 
outside resources is important. If officers conclude these 
clinicians and hospitals are incompetent or not confiden- 
tial, the entire stress program may be 
compromised. 



they refer officers. Family Service Society uses Butler 
Hospital, a private psychiatric facility affiliated with 
Brown University in Providence. 



Program staff can select outside service 
providers based on 

• professional qualifications, 

• ability to respond quickly, and 

• third-party insurance coverage. 

Most stress programs identify promising resources by 
word of mouth from other professionals or from officers 
who have used the services. Program staff typically 
encourage officers they refer to report 

their opinions of the practitioner or 

facility. 



Even stress programs that 
have their own in-house 
clinical staff sometimes 
need access to qualified 
outside counselors. 



Outpatient counseling 

Even stress programs that have their 
own in-house clinical staff, such as 
Family Service Society, Post Trauma 
Resources, and The Counseling 
Team, sometimes need access to 
qualified outside counselors. First, 
these programs typically offer only 
short-term counseling. Second, even 
if they can offer unlimited treatment, 
most programs need access to outside 
clinicians during times of overload or 
for specialty areas, such as family 
therapy, child therapy, and eating dis- 
orders. Finally, some programs may 
be too far away from an officer’s 
home to travel to conveniently. 



“This [day hospitalization] is 
my treatment preference 
because it’s not as intimidat- 
ing to officers as confining 
them 24 hours a day in a 
facility — by profession, they 
are the keeper of the keys, 
and being locked up fright- 
ens them because of its loss 
of control. In addition, they 
can still be connected to the 
community and their family 
evenings and weekends.’’ 

— John Carr, director, 

Family Service Society 



Robert Hamel, Butler’s day program 
(“partial hospital”) director, gives cor- 
rectional officers special attention 
when they arrive. Hamel often meets 
the officer in his own office and does 
the intake evaluation himself. He 
makes sure officers are seen right 
away and do not have to remain in the 
waiting area where they can be seen. 
Hamel says officers tell him, “I’ll be 
embarrassed coming here if anyone finds out.” Hamel: 
“Do you know anyone who’s been here?” Officer: “No.” 
Hamel: “So you know no one will report you’ve been 
here.” Hamel then explains the perti- 
nent statutes and the hospital’s rules 
regarding confidentiality. 



Butler serves 10 to 12 correctional offi- 
cers a year in the day hospital and 1 or 
2 as inpatients. Having access to a day 
hospital option can be especially impor- 
tant. “This is my treatment preference,” 
John Carr says, “because it’s not as 
intimidating to officers as confining 
them 24 hours a day in a facility — by 
profession they are keeper of the keys, 
and being locked up frightens them 
because of its loss of control. In addi- 
tion, they can still be connected to the 
community and their family evenings 
and weekends.” (See the box “Rhode 
Island’s Stress Unit Arranges for an 
Officer to Be Hospitalized”) 



Inpatient services 

Most programs have a single psychiatric hospital and 
one or more substance abuse treatment facilities to which 



Even if the program has highly talented 
staff, officers will not beat down the 
program’s doors for service unless the staff find a way to 
gain support from the corrections community. The fol- 
lowing chapter suggests how to win over corrections 
administrators, unions, and line officers. 
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Rhode Island’s Stress Unit Arranges for an Officer to Be 
Hospitalized 



A Rhode Island DOC officer called Mark Messier, the Stress Unit coordinator, to say he was thinking of killing 
himself. Messier met with him immediately and then called Robert Hamel, the director of Butler Hospital's day 

program, to say, “I have a guy who is very troubled. He hit another officer. Can you see him?” Hamel: “Bring him 
in. Messier went to the hospital with the officer. 

The officer had a long history of discipline problems. Recently, he had been calling in sick, had lost 10 pounds in 

two weeks and was breaking down in tears. A gambling problem had put him $100,000 in debt and was causing 
panic attacks. 6 



Hamel did the intake interview with Messier sitting in. Hamel, in consultation with a psychiatrist, decided the 
officer would not benefit from hospitalization but would benefit from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. partial hospitaliza- 
tion custodial care. The officer agreed. Messier called Barry Levin, the DOC’s Human Resources Coordinator, 
who agreed to advance him 5 days’ vacation time. 



After a neurological workup to see if he had any physiological problems, the officer was diagnosed with bipolar 
depression. The officer saw a psychiatrist daily for a week and was given one medication to calm him and anoth- 
er medication for impulsiveness. Hamel assigned him a nurse who taught him relaxation techniques and coping 

strategies for his anger. The officer told Hamel, “The coping strategies are rocket science to me— they’re great'” 
The officer returned to work after a week. 



Hamel says, “If this had been a normal admission without my 
hospital, the officer would have waited hours to be seen, been 
medical advice] — and been lost to treatment.” 



intervention, or if it had occurred at any other 
hospitalized, picked a fight, gone AMA [left against 
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Chapter 5? Ensuring Participations Involviej 
Administrators, Unions, Officers, and 
Family Members 



Key Points 

• Stress programs need to market their value to commissioners and sheriffs and to wardens and jail 

administrators. — 

— As discussed in chapter I, there are compelling reasons (notably, saving money and improving institution 
safety) for administrators to seriously consider implementing or expanding a stress program. 

— Wardens and jail administrators who have seen how a stress program benefited their facilities are in the 
best position to promote the program with other wardens and jail administrators in the agency. 

— It is important to gain the support of lieutenants and captains because they decide whether to give peer 
supporters time off to help other officers — and whether to allow troubled officers time to meet with the 
peers. 

• Corrections administrators and program staff need to involve the officers’ union in the program. 

— The officers’ union is usually in a position to oppose the program (e.g., by badmouthing it) or provide 
tremendous support (e.g., by telling members it is truly confidential). 

— Unions have much to gain by supporting the program, including improved relations with management and 
reprieves for officers about to be disciplined or terminated. 

— The American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) makes a former police 
officer and experienced trainer available to run seminars for correctional officers on reducing stress. 

• Outreach to line officers is essential to getting them to participate. 

— Marketing strategies have included letters, inservice and academy training,- brochures, postings, and 
announcements. 




— The best sales approach is word of mouth. 

• Offering services to family members is the humane thing to do and benefits the institution. 

— Family members often experience stress because of the correctional officer’s work. 

— Supportive family members can reduce the officers’ stress and help officers avoid bringing family 
problems to work. 

— A "spouse academy” can teach husbands and wives how to relieve officers’ stress and spot signs of stress 
that may require professional attention. 
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To be effective, a stress program needs to have 

• the support of top correctional administrators, 

• the involvement of union officers, 

• the trust and confidence of line officers and civilian 
employees (the program’s primary “clients”), and 

• involvement of family members as clients and 
supporters. 

This chapter describes the contribution each of these four 
groups can make to the program’s success, along with 
strategies program coordinators have used successfully to 
enlist their support. 

Securing Top Administration 
Support 

Clearly, without support from administrators, a stress 
program will not succeed. This includes support not only 
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from State commissioners of corrections and sheriffs but 
also from individual facility wardens and jail managers. 
Chapter 1 identifies several compelling reasons for 
administrators to consider implementing or expanding a 
stress program, including saving money and improving 
facility safety. Talking with administrators — several of 
whom are identified throughout this report — who have 
actively supported and funded stress programs can also 
help convince reluctant commissioners and sheriffs of a 
program’s benefits. 

Commissioners can require wardens, and sheriffs can 
order jail administrators, to conduct specific activities. 
However, as Ed Owens, deputy director of support 
services for Texas’ Institutional Division, says, 

You need a sales job because wardens could do it 
by the letter, not the spirit. And, if there’s no spirit, 
employees will see through the program as mean- 
ing nothing. Since we gravitate toward the attitudes 
of the person at the top, if the warden thinks people 
who need help are weak, employees won’t admit 



How Correctional Administrators Can Show Support for 
Their Program 

The best way for administrators to support the program is to promote it publicly. 

A.T. Wall, the Rhode Island DOC director, describes the program when he teaches the inservice program— * — 
asking, “Aren’t you more worried about the guys who aren't getting help — when you depend on them for 
your safety — than about the staff who are dealing with their problems?” 

Administrators also need to support the program in less visible ways. In particular, they need to — 

• Ensure that wardens, jail administrators, and midleve! supervisors give peer supporters release time both to 
receive training and provide peer support. 

• Never ask program staff for personal information about officers who have used the program. 

• Provide adequate funding — when the administrative assistant to Dan Noelle, Multnomah County sheriff, told him 
the Peer Support Program was going over budget, he told her not to worry, that he would find the added funds. 

However, administrators have to be careful not to allow their support to be “the kiss of death.” A.T. Wall cautions, 
“We have to be careful because if staff see it as a management program, they could come to mistrust it” In particu- 
lar, administrators should never become involved in the program’s operation. Dan Noelle says, “I try not to interact 
with the actual business [of the program] because I want employees to feel that their relationship with the program 
is something management won’t destroy. The peer is the officer’s friend, and I don’t want to jeopardize that” 
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they need help. As a warden I had to tell officers, 
“You’re tough, but I won’t think any less of you — 

I will think more of you — if you get help.” 

To convince wardens of the Post Trauma Program’s 
value, Elaine Smith, the program’s coordinator, got on 
the training agenda for each region’s 
monthly wardens meeting to introduce 
them to the program operations manu- 
al and the programs. 

• Smith asked the wardens to identify 
critical incidents in their facilities 
and then asked, “Who took the offi- 
cers to the hospital?” Answer: “I 
sent a captain — and lost his services 
for the rest of the afternoon.” Smith: 

“If you had a peer team, the captain 
would not have to go. A peer could 
do it- — and also offer consolation 
and enhance the employee’s coming back to work the 
next day.” 

• Smith told the wardens of an officer who was “cold 
cocked” by an inmate who had never given him any 
trouble before. “He was embarrassed to heck in front of 



his peers. He remained preoccupied and distracted for 
weeks because he felt he should have been alert at the 
time and should have seen the blow coming.” Smith 
tells the wardens, “The officer just needed time off to 
talk with a peer; instead, he was a security risk in one 
of your facilities.” 

Of most value, Smith asked the region- 
al prison coordinators to invite one or 
two wardens from other regions who 
had already called on the regional sup- 
port teams for help after critical inci- 
dents at their facilities to attend their 
wardens meeting. These “sold” war- 
dens told their colleagues how the 
debriefings had benefited them. 

One warden talked about an incident 
in which a female officer was raped 
in his facility, and the unit team and 
regional team both responded to the incident. According 
to an attendee, the warden, a well-respected, long-time 
prison administrator — and a 6-foot, 4-inch former 
Marine — made an extremely effective pitch for the pro- 
gram. The warden explained that the unit team members 
were at the prison to support the officer before she even 



Wardens from other 
regions who had called on 
the regional support teams 
for help after critical inci- 
dents at their facilities 
told their colleagues how 
the debriefings had 
benefited them. 



Getting Middle Management’s Support Is Also Crucial 

It is important to gain the support of lieutenants and captains because they are in a position to decide whether 
to give peer supporters time off to help other officers— and whether to allow troubled officers to meet with the 
peer supporters. After signing a contract with the San Diego County Sheriff’s Department, Nancy Bohl, The 
Counseling Team’s director, spent an entire day orienting 14 command staff to her organization’s services. 
Commanders asked, 



“Will you respond 24 hours a day to crises?” “Yes.” 

Will you help staff adjust to an officer — the third one in a few months — diagnosed with terminal cancer?” 
“Yes.” 



“Right now?” “Yes.” 

The commander called Bohl the next morning. Bohl drove over that afternoon and spent 3 hours with the 
officers coworkers. Bohl also arranged to get on the agenda of the department’s monthly commanders and 
executive staff meeting to describe The Counseling Team’s services. 

As with wardens, seeing is believing for supervisors. If a program can relieve a lieutenant or captain of having to 
deal with a problem officer, the supervisor will make more referrals in the future. 
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left the facility, and they went home with her. As a result, 
he felt he did not have to worry about this. He said the 
peer supporters calmed the unit staff who were upset, 
letting them vent. The warden told the other wardens 
that he was surprised to find employees admitting 
they needed help. Later, the warden heard directly from 
several employees that they felt the teams’ involvement 
showed that the system cared about them. Employees 
felt, he said, “Look what the warden did for us.” 

Wardens and jail administrators typically have three 
principal concerns about a stress program: 

• Some officers will abuse the program to get time off 
from work; 

• Officers may confide policy breaches or illegal activity 
to peer supporters which will not be reported to super- 
visors; and 

• Peer supporters will spend too much time away from 
their posts talking to other officers. 

Programs have adopted different strategies for addressing 
these concerns. At monthly wardens meetings, Elaine 
Smith made clear that — 

• Peers do not investigate incidents. Although some neg- 
ative information about wardens may come out, peers 
are told not to discuss the criticisms with the officer or 
anyone else. 

• The program permits team members to provide support 
only with permission of their immediate supervisor or 
after contacting the team leader, typically when an offi- 
cer needs immediate help. 

All stress program coordinators clarify for wardens and 
jail administrators that peer supporters must tell supervi- 
sors if they hear information from other officers that 
would compromise institution safety or that involves 
criminal activity. 

Collaborating With the Union 

As the bargaining unit and officers’ primary representative 
with management, the officers’ union is in a unique posi- 
tion to stymie or promote a stress program. Union leaders 
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can demand that officers be paid overtime or given com- 
pensatory time whenever they provide peer support, and 
they can tell their members that the peer supporters or 
counselors do not keep visits confidential and are a tool of 
management. It is therefore essential to obtain union sup- 
port in the planning or early stages of the program. 
Connecticut’s FOCUS program is a case in point. 1 

Connecticut’s collaboration with the 
union 

There are 4,100 correctional officers and 2,900 civilians 
in the Connecticut Department of Correction’s 23 facili- 
ties. In 1999, the department planned a new stress pro- 
gram funded by the National Institute of Justice (with 
in-kind contributions from the DOC) called Families, 
Officers and Corrections Understanding Stress (FOCUS). 
The program offers 2-hour inservice and after work sem- 
inars to officers and their family members on financial 
management, parenting skills, conflict resolution, and 
other topics based on the results of a survey of officer 
stress. The department has contracted with its existing 
EAP provider to offer followup counseling for officers 
and family members as needed. 

Officers in Connecticut are represented by three 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME) locals, each covering a different 
region of the State. A FOCUS committee consisting of 
the presidents of the three locals or their delegates, the 
stress program director (representing the DOC), the liai- 
son with the DOC’s contracted EAP program, and, ini- 
tially, the DOC’s personnel officer responsible for work- 
ers’ compensation decisions first met as often as twice 
weekly for 3 hours to guide the development of the pro- 
gram. At these meetings, the three union delegates pro- 
posed significant changes in the original program plan: 

(1) The original grant proposal called for survey- 
ing officers in 4 of the State’s 23 facilities. The 
unions asked to add the supermaximum security 
facility to the list and to substitute a jail for one 
of the original four prisons. (The Connecticut 
DOC runs the State’s jails.) The union felt that 
including officers in these facilities would broad- 
en officer representation. The DOC agreed to the 
changes. 
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(2) The unions objected to providing the EAP 
with $60,000 of the $100,000 Federal grant. 
According to Michael Minney, president of one 
of the three unions, “Initially, the EAP was going 
to do the survey, but our members felt that it 
should not because [with its vested interest in 
increasing referrals], the EAP could appear to 
have a conflict of interest that would damage the 
program’s credibility.” 

(3) The FOCUS committee had planned to offer 
the seminars to officers on weekends, during lunch, 
or after work. The committee proposed using time 
during the annual week-long mandatory inservice 
training when the program would have a captive 
audience and there would be no additional cost to 
the DOC. Facility administrators determine what 
will be taught during 2 days of electives, so they 
could agree to include stress training. The DOC’s 
inservice training committee and 

the relevant deputy superintendent 
agreed to use one of the days for 
stress training at the five facilities. 



The unions were also concerned man- 
agement might use against their mem- 
bers any information from the survey 
that suggested the presence of alcohol 

abuse among officers or, if the results 

indicated officers did not experience 
unusual stress, claim that officers were overpaid. 
Management, in turn, was concerned the unions might 
bring up any findings that suggested officers hated their 
supervisors or, if the results showed extreme stress 
among officers, ask for salary increases. As a result, the 
union and DOC signed a memorandum agreeing that 
neither party would use the results of the survey during 
contract negotiations. 



According to Maria Houser, 
Deputy Commissioner for 
Administration, union sup- 
port was essential “to get 
the word out to staff that 
this isn’t management bull.’’ 



Reflecting their participation in the FOCUS program as 
an equal partner with management, the unions will make 
crucial contributions to the stress program’s success: 

• The unions offered to contribute $9,000 to the grant — 
$3,000 from each local — if the money were needed. 

• According to Robert Parziale, the president’s liaison to 
the FOCUS committee from one of the three locals, 
“The unions will promote the program to officers by 
letter, roll call, direct mailings, newsletters, union 
meetings, and the union Web page. The union has been 
telling officers that the program is for them, not a hid- 
den agenda to help the DOC.” 

• The union mailed a one-page memorandum (see exhib- 
it 5-1) to all members in the five facilities involved in 
the survey, signed by the DOC commissioner, the three 
union presidents, and the EAP contract manager, 

describing the program and urging 
members to answer the program’s 
forthcoming survey questionnaire. The 
memorandum asked the officers to 
“please encourage your family mem- 
ber(s)/significant other to participate in 
the educational programs as they are 
developed in response to the question- 
naire.” 



According to Maria Houser, 
Connecticut’s deputy commissioner 
for administration, union support was essential “to get 
the word out to staff that this isn’t management bull.” 
Parziale adds, 

The program would have been dead in the water 
without union support. Most officers are skeptical of 
the DOC’s motives, so they would have refused to 
take the survey without union support — they were 



Failure to Involve the Union Early Can Be Costly 

According to Commander Lynne Pierce of the San Diego Sheriff’s Department, “We involved the union too late; 
we should have done it earlier. For example, we could have avoided some political issues if we had the union on 
board when we went for permission to sole source the [stress services] contract to The Counseling Team. 

Union officers were suspicious of the arrangement because they did not believe that management could be 
doing anything out of the goodness of their heart. And we have yet to work out with the union under what 
conditions a supervisor’s telling an officer to see The Counseling Team will be a mandatory referral.” 
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Exhibit 5-1. Union Memorandum 







Dear AFSCME Correction Officer: 

The Department of Correction has been awarded a grant from The National Institute of Justice to implement an educational 
program related to the impact of stress on the lives of Correction Officers and their families. We are the first and only 
correctional department in the country to be included in the project, thus giving us the opportunity to become a national 
leader in the area of Correction Officer stress. What makes this i 'bpportunity , particularly important is the inclusion of 
family members in the program. 

To ensure the success of the program, the Department, AFSCME Council 4, and our Employee Assistance Program 
(EAP) will work together to deliver the services under the FOCUS program (Families, Officers & Corrections 
Understanding Stress). This unique partnership brings together those people with both a first-hand knowledge of the 
department and the stress involved in the work of a Correction Officer. 

The Department, the union, and the EAP recognize that stress impacts all areas of the lives of our Correction Officers 
and their families. The goal of FOCUS is to reduce Correction Officer and family stress through education and training 
in the areas of communication, personal stress management, conflict mediation, parenting skills, and prudent money 
and debt management. 

The program will be implemented in five facilities: Cheshire Cl, Webster Cl, York Cl, Northern Cl and Hartford 
Correctional Center. It is our hope that this pilot program will lead to more funding for a departmental-wide program in 
the year 2000 and beyond. In order to be successful, the program depends on the participation and support of Correction 
Officers at all facilities. 

In March, a questionnaire will be randomly distributed; please take the time afforded you to answer the questions and 
return the questionnaire to your FOCUS designee. The questionnaire is confidential, and there is nothing on it that will 
identify you individually. Participation is voluntary. Once the program is completed, the same questionnaire will be 
distributed again so that we can evaluate the impact of the education components on Officers. We hope to prove that 
Officers* participation in FOCUS show a positive change in their ability to manage stress at home and at work. Your 
participation could lead to changes and improvements in the departmental training programs. 

For those Officers in the five participating facilities, please encourage your family member(s)/significant other to 
participate in the educational programs as they are developed in response to the questionnaire. Watch for further 
in forma tioi 





AFSCME Local 387 




EAP Contract Manager, ETP Inc. 



The National Institute of Justice Grant Award #98»FS*VS»003 funds this program 
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already afraid [about taking it] because of confiden- 
tiality concerns — for example, [afraid about] report- 
ing that their supervisors are a source of stress. 

Parziale adds that the unions have taken a risk in support- 
ing the program: “We’re going out on a limb if the pro- 
gram fails. People . . . could think the 
union sold out to management.” 

Michael Minney agrees about the risk 
but for a different reason: “If officers 
don’t buy into the program and [do 
not] believe it to be confidential, they 
could give a false sense of security to 
DOC [by not reporting stress on the 
questionnaire].” However, union offi- 
cers and DOC administrators alike 
believe that the FOCUS program may 
have spinoff effects that will improve 
labor-management relations in other 
areas. According to Parziale, “FOCUS 
is a way to collaborate, not fight. 

FOCUS [union] committee members can [now] talk 
with deputy commissioners and wardens civilly on 
other issues because FOCUS got them working together.” 

Unions, too, stand to benefit from a 
stress program 

Unions increasingly ask for employee stress programs 
as part of their labor-management contracts with cor- 
rectional administrators. In addition to securing an 
important employee benefit by including stress pro- 
grams in the contract, unions benefit from a stress 
program because administrators may be willing to put 
suspensions or terminations on hold while they offer 
an officer a chance to go to the program and recover. 

• According to Dennis Cullen, the Massachusetts 
DOC’s deputy director for employee relations, “In 
deliberations with the union on a proposed suspen- 
sion, stewards may say they want to get the person 
into the Stress Unit, and I may put the suspension on 
hold until the person returns to work and functions 
productively or goofs up again.” 

* According to Richard Ferruccio, second vice president 
of the Rhode Island Brotherhood of Correctional 



Officers, “The program helps us in disciplinary cases — 
we can represent the officer better by explaining that the 
person is getting help.” Like a court diversion program, 
the union can sometimes delay a disciplinary hearing if 
the person is getting help: if the person remains in coun- 
seling, discipline is held in abeyance; if the person’s per- 
formance is satisfactory after returning 
to work, the hearing is never held. 

“Both parties win,” Ferruccio says: 

“The employee corrects his or her 
behavior, and the department gets a 
better employee and doesn’t have to 
replace a valued worker.” 

Outreach to Line 
Officers 

Without effective outreach to make 
officers aware of the program, it will 
not be used. Outreach may not be a 
problem when the department mandates attendance at 
critical incident debriefings. However, for officers to 
initiate contact with the program, they must be familiar 
with what it is and does. 

Departments that plan new programs need to keep sever- 
al points in mind when marketing their services: 

• gain the support of management and labor (see above) 
before attempting to win over line officers, 

° make outreach an ongoing program activity, not a 
one-time effort, 

• be patient, and 

• use several strategies for making officers aware of the 
program. 

Programs have used a wide range of approaches to 
encourage officers to use their services. 

Letters 

When sheriff’s departments first contract with San 
Bernardino’s Counseling Team, all staff receive a letter 
with their next pay check that presents the organization’s 



According to Richard 
Ferruccio, second vice presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island 
Brotherhood of Correctional 
Officers, “The program helps 
us in disciplinary cases — we 
can represent the officer 
better by explaining that the 
person is getting help.” 
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A Union Provides Stress Training 

The American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO), represents 130,000 correctional officers 
nationwide. Since 1989, AFSCME has sponsored a consultant, Roger Johnson, to provide 6 to 10 half-day semi- 
nars a year on “Stress Survival for Correctional Personnel” at the request of correctional conferences and 
workshops and national and local AFSCME conventions. Local AFSCME councils and employee assistance 
programs also request Johnson’s services. 

For AFSCME events, the national union or local union council pays Johnson’s fee and travel expenses from its 
training and education budget. Employee assistance programs use their discretionary money to fund the semi- 
nars. Participants hear about the seminars largely by word of mouth or by talking with Johnson informally during 
the conventions. 

Johnson is a retired New York City police officer with a master’s degree in social work. He was assistant chief ther- 
apist for the New York City Police Department’s Counseling Unit. A Marine infantry squad leader in Vietnam from 
1965 to 1 966, Johnson also worked in a Military Police unit at the Army disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth. 
Currently, Johnson is director of programs for the Albany, New York, chapter of the National Safety Council. 

Context 

Johnson describes the effects stress can have on the mind and body to his audiences and discusses techniques 
for reducing stress, including progressive muscle relaxation, exercise, and meditation. Johnson turns out the 
lights and turns on a relaxation tape. 

Johnson emphasizes that “stress is your responsibility — don’t blame the system, take charge. Your response is 
what is critical, not what happens to you.” When correctional officers say they are afraid to go to their EAP 
because they will lose their jobs, Johnson tells them, “That could be a form of denial. If you’re under consider- 
able stress, you don’t have much to hold on to anyway. What’s important is that you take some action.’’ 

Johnson tells’ the officers they have to lose theiFcynicism "and ’negativity’ “Prison "isn’tthe world— you need to 
forget the prison; take your glasses off when you leave.’’ However, this takes practice, he warns them. 

Participant Reactions 

Johnson’s hope is that participants “take one or two things away from the workshop — for example, removing 
the salt shaker from the dinner table.” Sergeant Dan Jensen from Wisconsin attended Johnson’s session at a 
1998 national AFSCME convention in Austin. “I had been disappointed in other stress workshops, but word of 
mouth said Roger’s was good. It wasn’t a lecture — do this and that to cope with stress; instead, he gave options 
and said you pick. As a result of the workshop, I now take 40 minutes to walk my dog after work, and I come to 
work early to use the inmate gym — and I lost 40 pounds. I’ve kept the weight off, and I feel less stress.” Jensen 
reports he kept the booklet Johnson distributed on stress and still refers to it occasionally [pulling it out in 
5 seconds for this interview]. 

Participants come up to Johnson after the seminars to ask him for referrals. He refers them to their clergy, 
Employee Assistance Program (EAP), or the Institute of Rational Emotive Therapy (RET) in New York City 
“because its approach is hands-on problem solving. Correctional officers don’t want psychological mumbo 
jumbo,” Johnson says; “they want to take control of their problems.” The institute headquarters can refer callers 
to trained therapists all over the country. 
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services and explains how to access 
them. Any Massachusetts DOC officer 
being disciplined (e.g., for tardiness) is 
made aware of the Stress Program in 
the letter of discipline. 

Inservice training 

The Counseling Team and Rhode 
Island’s Family Service Society 
conduct outreach during inservice 
training. 



When sheriff’s departments 
first contract with San 
Bernardino’s Counseling 
Team, all staff receive a 
letter with their next pay 
check that presents the 
organization’s services and 
explains how to access them. 



gram coordinators and lead facility 
peers are posted on bulletin boards 
and central control areas of the five 
Multnomah County jails. 

Announcements 

When the Massachusetts DOC Stress 
Program moved to a new location in 
1985, the superintendent sent a memo- 
randum to all staff advising them of 
the move and reminding them that — 



Academy training 

The Massachusetts DOC Stress Unit sends male and 
female peer supporters to give a 2-hour presentation to 
every new academy class. The male staff member, a 
former heavyweight boxer well known in the area, 
makes clear that the program is not for “wimps.” The 
female staff member makes clear that the program is 
also for women. When one officer needed to see a pro- 
gram staff member 2 years later, he still had the tele- 
phone number from his academy packet. 

Schmoozing 

Counseling Team staff do “jail-alongs,” hanging out with 
officers and having coffee. By chatting with officers they 
used to work with, the peer supporters in the Massachusetts 
DOC’s Stress Unit get to meet new officers. 

Brochures 

Texas’ Post Trauma Program distributes brochures about 
the program to officers during inservice training. The 
Riverside County Sheriff’s Department distributes an 
attractive flier on its Peer Support Program to every 
employee (see appendix E). 

Postings 

Mark Messier, the Rhode Island DOC Stress Unit coordi- 
nator, sent a memorandum to every warden and deputy 
warden asking them to post an attached updated list of 
peer supporters in visible areas in their buildings. The 
list provides each peer’s name, building, shift, telephone 
number, and pager number. The list of Stress Unit pro- 



This program is open to all Department of Correction 
staff and their families. Referrals will be treated with 
the utmost confidentiality. The administration and 
Union are strong supporters of the Stress Program 
because it has been a great educational and treatment 
tool. 

The memo ended with the instruction, “TO BE READ 
AT ROLL CALL FOR THREE (3) CONSECUTIVE 
DAYS.” 

Badges 

While responding to a critical incident, Texas unit team 
members wear badges that read “Unit Staff Support 
Officer” and show the peer’s last name. 

The best sales approach remains word of mouth. Officers 
in the Massachusetts DOC ask other officers, “Who’s 
that guy who comes into the Charles Street Jail?” “Tom 
McNeeley.” “What’s he doing here?” “Talking with an 
officer who’s having some problems.” “Oh. How do I 
reach him?” 

Involving Family Members 

Working in a prison or jail can take a tremendous toll on 
a correctional officer’s family and significant others — 
even when it does not affect the officer. Family members 
may experience stress because 

• rotating shift work and overtime disrupt family 
activities; 
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the officer needs to feel in complete control in the 
home (“Your kids aren’t inmates,” one wife told her 
husband after he barked orders at 
his children); = 



they are afraid the officer will be 
hurt or killed; 

the officer has been hurt; or 

their friends and other family mem- 
bers think all officers are brutal 
Neanderthals. 



Because family members 
are often the first to recog- 
nize when an officer needs 
help, they can also play a 
crucial role by encouraging 
the officer to seek assistance 
before the problem 
becomes severe. 



back there to work again.” So I asked Nancy [Bohl] 
if the officers could bring their family members 
to any individual counseling they 
— went for. The staff appreciated that 
opportunity. 



Why involve family members? 

By training, counseling, and otherwise 
supporting family members, stress programs can do much 
to ensure that these husbands and wives not only receive 
the help they need but also remain or become sources of 
support rather than an additional source of stress for their 
officer spouses. Family members can add to an officer’s 
stress if they resent the officer’s odd hours, moodiness, or 
unwillingness to share experiences on the job, or if family 
members keep expressing their fears about the officer’s 
safety. Cathy Carlson, the Safety Office return-to-work 
coordinator for the California Youth Authority, reports that, 

After inmates killed a civilian employee, a lot of 

wives said to their husbands, “You’re never going 



Finally, because family members are 
often the first to recognize when an 
officer needs help, they can play a cru- 
cial role in encouraging the officer to 
seek assistance before the problem 
becomes severe. Family members are 
more likely to recognize stress and 
refer the officer to help if the signs of 
stress-related problems and the avail- 
ability of services to treat these diffi- 
culties have been properly explained to them. (See the 
box “A Wife Describes the Spouse Academy.”) 

The Collier County (Florida) Sheriff’s 
Office’s Spouse Academy 

The Collier County Sheriff’s Office manages two jails 
with a rated capacity of 754 inmates supervised by 189 
correctional officers. The department used a Corrections 
and Law Enforcement Family Support (CLEFS) grant 
from the National Institute of Justice to develop a stress 
prevention and reduction program for correctional and 
law enforcement officers. When the grant ended in 



A Wife Describes the Spouse Academy 

Carol Johnson, the wife of a correctional officer, attended one of the Collier County Sheriff’s Department 
Spouse Academies. Johnson went because she wanted to know what went on with her husband’s work. “The 
most important benefit was that it felt good to learn what to do if my husband is involved in a critical incident.” 

Johnson also learned that officers could make three free visits to see Riccardo Rivas, a psychologist who led some 
of the sessions. Johnson went home and encouraged her husband to make an appointment with Rivas because the 
officer was experiencing considerable stress after having failed by five points the academy test to become dually 
certified as a peace officer. In addition, they had. a new baby to contend with. “If I hadn’t attended the academy,” 
Johnson said, “I would not have referred him because I wouldn’t have known about the free counseling.” Johnson’s 
husband went. Later, he told his wife it was helpful. Since going, Johnson has noticed that he relaxes more and 
takes the dogs out for more frequent walks. “Some nights he comes home and, instead of conking out, takes the 
baby out with the stroller. Last night he said he wanted to go out with his cousin for 2 hours.” 

What was the reaction of Johnson’s husband to his wife’s attending the academy? “He felt it was good I went — 
he was proud; he even walked in with me to register.” 
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Exhibit 5-2. Academy Outline 



2 . 



ACADEMY OUTLINE 

Introduction 
Sheriff 
Instructors 
Schedule of speakers 
Rational for Spouse/Family Academy 

C.C.S.O. 

Mission Statement 
Structure 



3 . Psychological makeup of Law Enforcement/Correctional Deputies 

4. Sheriff* s Office programs designed to meet the needs of our Deputies 

Pre-employment 

Liberal Employees Assistance Program 
CISM 

Pre-incident 

Post-incident 

Training in stress management 

5. How functional law enforcement agencies operate 

Family concept 
Information flow is Mgptitinl 
Conflict resolution 

6. What to expect after the critical incident 

Family involvement 
Deputy rehabilitation 
COPS 

7 • Sheriffs Office benefits package 
Budget 
Insurance 
EAP 

Retirement/Financial facts 

(THE ABOVE OUTLINE WILL COVER THK 10 HOUR TIME PERIOD ALLOCATED FOR THE 
WEEKLY ACADEMY AND THE WEEKEND ACADEMY) 



December 1998, Sheriff Don Hunter continued 
to fund one component, a semiannual Spouse 
Academy for the wives and husbands of correc- 
tional and law enforcement officers. 

Hunter personally sent every officer’s spouse a 
letter announcing the availability of the acade- 
my, stating, “The academy . . . will also provide 
me with a means to ensure an agency climate 
with less stress for each of us.” Spouses were 
given two options: an academy held from 
6:00 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. on four consecutive 
Wednesdays and an academy held from 9:00 
a.m. to 2:00 p.m. on two consecutive Saturdays. 

Edward Ferguson, the agency’s career develop- 
ment counselor, reports that some women tele- 
phoned, saying, “I’m officer so-and-so’s signifi- 
cant other, and I heard of this academy. Can I 
come, too?” Ferguson accepted them, as well. 

Each of the academies enrolled more than 35 
family members. Ferguson ran the academies. 

Acey Edgemon, a corrections lieutenant, facili- 
tated and taught in the academies. Exhibit 5-2 
is an outline of the academy content. As shown, 
the academy addressed the psychological make- 
up of law enforcement and correctional officers, 
critical incident stress management, and servic- 
es available under the agency’s employee assis- 
tance program. 

Snacks, lunch, and child care were provided at 
the academies. Each participant also received a 
comprehensive notebook of materials on stress 
reduction and agency benefits and materials provided by 
Concerns of Police Survivors (COPS). 

Hunter spoke at the beginning of each academy. At the 
end of the course, he handed each graduate a certificate 
of attendance and a photo ID card stating that “I, Don 
Hunter, Sheriff of Collier County, hereby certify that 

is a Family Member of Collier County 

Sheriff’s Office.” 

Edgemon reported that “spouses on their registration 
forms told us over and over that they had no idea what 
their husbands and wives did in the jail — they were out- 
side the loop. So we offered them a tour of the jail after 
the academy was over.” 



Riccardo Rivas, one of seven psychologists on the 
agency’s insurance carrier list and a principal speaker at 
the academy, offered his clinical services. As a result, 
two officers’ wives made appointments to see him after 
attending the Spouse Academy, one making a total of 
eight visits over 2 months. Since the academies were 
held, “We had about a dozen officers asking when the 
next one is because they want their spouses to attend ” 
Edgemon reports. “About a dozen spouses called, too.” 

Hunter plans to spend $3,000 for each of two more 
spouse academies to cover Rivas’ fee, food for partici- 
pants, materials, and postage. Hunter feels the academy 
provides two benefits. 
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First, it removes the anonymity of 
the agency because the spouses get 
to meet some of its administrators 
[including Hunter], and they gain 
confidence that the agency can take 
care of its spouses’ needs. 

Second, a spouse academy can 
instruct the officers’ husbands and 
wives in specific types of stress 
management they can practice in 
their daily lives and with their 
[corrections] spouses. When offi- 
cers know they can talk to their 
spouses about work problems, and 
when the spouses are interested = 

and have finesse responding, the 
officers’ stress levels are reduced. 

Why are these two goals important? 

Many officers bring their family problems to work 
and vice versa. If I can create cohesion in the fam- 
ily and galvanize a relationship, it makes for a 
healthier organization. A healthier organization 



“If I can create cohesion in 
the family and galvanize a 
relationship [by offering a 
Spouse Academy], it makes 
for a healthier organization. 
A healthier organization can 
lead to reduced sick time, 
which reduces the need for 
overtime and the cost of 
corrections to the taxpayer.” 

— Collier County (Florida) 
Sheriff Don Hunter 



can lead to reduced sick time, 
which reduces the need for over 
time and the cost of corrections 
to the taxpayer. 

Gaining the participation of adminis- 
trators, unions, officers, and family 
members is only part of the work 
involved in making the stress program 
a success. The following chapter iden- 
tifies three other activities programs 
must successfully undertake to func- 
tion effectively. 



Note 

1 . For further information about 
the Connecticut Department of 
Correction FOCUS program, contact Michael McGarthy, 
Personnel Officer, Central Office, 24 Wolcott Hill Road, 
Weathersfield, CT 06109, telephone number (860) 
692-6808; or Lawrence Mens, Contract Manager, E.T.P., 
Inc., 1 1 1 Founders Plaza, East Hartford, CT 06108-3212, 
telephone number (800) 767-6171. 
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Chapter 6: Three Other Keys to Program 
Success 



Key Points 



lo-additiofl-to finding topnotch staff and gaining the involvement of key participants, stress programs need to 
tackle the following three activities if they are to be fully effective. 

Programs need to convince officers they can trust the program to maintain confidentiality. 

Clinicians are required to keep records confidential. However, there are circumstances in which counselors 
must report what clients have told them. 

— Because they are unlicensed, peer supporters have no legal protection if their department ora court 
orders them to reveal conversations with fellow officers. 

— There are ways clinicians and peer supporters can maintain records of their contacts with officers and still 
maintain confidentiality. 

• Debriefings should be only one of several responses to critical incidents. 

— Some clinicians and researchers argue that, by themselves, critical incident debriefings do not prevent 
long-term stress among trauma victims. 

Critical incident debriefing experts report there should be multiple responses to reducing stress after a 
critical incident, ranging from humanitarian assistance, to educational debriefings, to followup individual 
counseling, to return-to-work strategies. 

Departments need to address the stress stemming from the corrections organization itself. 

Some corrections departments have reduced stress through organizational change. 

— The principal areas in which departments can reduce stress relate to shift work schedules, understaffing, 
and mandatory overtime. 



In addition to the importance of staffing the program 
properly and securing the participation of administrators, 
union officials, line officers, and family members, stress 
programs will not be fully effective unless they secure 
officers’ trust in the staff members’ ability to keep infor- 
mation confidential; provide an array of followup servic- 
es after critical incidents, not just debriefings; and work 
with the department to reduce organizational sources of 
stress. 



This chapter describes how stress programs have tackled 
each of these undertakings. 

Securing Trust: Guaranteeing 
Confidentiality 

The perception and reality of confidentiality are the most 
indispensable requirements of any stress program’s 
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effectiveness. If officers suspect program staff are 
reporting them to supervisors without permission, the 
program’s reputation will be quickly killed within the 
entire facility or department. However, the rules of 
confidentiality are different for licensed clinicians 
and peer supporters. 

Clinicians 

As a general rule, State law considers information that 
clients give to licensed mental health practitioners to be 
privileged communication that the counselor may not 
share with anyone else. without the client’s permission . 1 
As Ellen Kirschman, a psychologist 
who treats law enforcement officers, 
notes, “Licensed mental health profes- 
sionals are required by statute and 
their professional codes of ethics and 
conduct ... to keep all records confi- 
dential. If they do not, they risk losing 
the license they need to practice, and 
they open themselves up to lawsuits .” 2 

Clinicians, and stress programs that use clinicians, can 
take special steps to ensure that client communications 
and records remain confidential: 



• Minimize or refuse mandatory referrals (see the box 
“Accepting Mandatory Referrals Carries Risks”). 

• Secure informed consent from all clients at the begin- 
ning of the first counseling session. 

• Prepare and disseminate a written confidentiality policy. 

For example, the Rhode Island Department of Corrections 
“Operations Memorandum on the Departmental Stress 
Program” notes that 

... it shall be the policy of the department to 

insure that all employees who par- 
ticipate in the program shall remain 
anonymous . . . and all records shall 
be kept strictly confidential. Only 
in the event of extreme danger to 
life or serious bodily harm to the 
employee, or to others from the 
employee, can information be 
revealed, and only to prevent said . 
danger. 

As the policy statement suggests, there are circumstances 
in which mental health professionals must by law break 
confidentiality: 



The perception and reality 
of confidentiality are 
the most indispensable 
requirements of any stress 
program's effectiveness. 



The Importance of Keeping Clinical Records _ 

To make sure their services remain confidential, some clinicians may be tempted to keep no records. However, 
counselors must maintain appropriate client records to ensure good client care,* provide evidence of a clinician’s 
use of appropriate treatment in case of a lawsuit (e.g., after a client commits suicide), and meet the requirements 
of some State statutes and licensing boards. 

Jon Benson, a clinical psychologist who has treated officers from the Multnomah County jail, reports that 
“I keep regular notes [on the officers] — a treatment plan, log, issues addressed — in order to meet State and 
ethical standards [for proper and effective treatment].” 

In addition to keeping proper records, it is critical to store them properly — that is, keep them physically inacces- 
sible to anyone but authorized individuals. Programs need a written policy for how the information will be 
stored, who may have access to it, and how they gain access (e.g., by computer code, lock combination). 

Programs can consult with professional counseling organizations, including The Counseling Team and Family 
Service Society, for suggestions about how to write a watertight policy. 

* Section 1.23 of the American Psychological Association’s “Ethical Principles of Psychologists and Code of Conduct" (Washington, D.C.: n.d.) 
states, “Psychologists appropriately document their professional and scientific work in order to facilitate provision of services by them or 
by other professionals, to ensure accountability, and to meet other requirements of institutions and the law." 
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If the client is a threat to someone else, the counselor 
must warn the intended victim and the police. 



Trauma Support Program, gave an example in which 
confidentiality was legitimately broken. 



If the client reveals he or she is 
abusing a child or elderly person, 
the counselor must tell the appropri- 
ate protective service agency and the 
police. 



There are circumstances 
in which mental health 
professionals must by law 
break confidentiality. 



If the client is suicidal, or so dis- 

abled that he or she cannot care for 

him- or herself, the counselor must take steps to find 

support for the person. 

If counselors treat clients for a work-related emotional 
injury, they must submit monthly reports to the work- 
ers’ compensation agency, and 
these files become public record . 3 



Clinicians and peer supporters may 
also be obligated by State law or 
department policy (as well as by ethi- 
cal concerns) to report information 
that relates to institution security. 

Bonni Rucker, an assistant warden and 

Regional Staff Support Team member with Texas’ Post 



Accepting Mandatory 
Referrals Carries Risks 

If a program accepts mandatory referrals, cor- 
rectional supervisors may demand to be kept 
informed of whether an officer sought assis- 
tance, is making progress, or is fit to return 
to duty* because the department, not the 
officer, may be considered the client. As a 
result, the Rhode Island DOC’s “Operations 
Memorandum on the Departmental Stress 
Program’’ notes that participation in the Stress 
Unit is strictly voluntary and “an employee’s 
decision to participate/not participate in stress 
counseling activities shall have no bearing on 
the established disciplinary process.’’ 



c Appelbaum, P.S., and T.G. Gutheil, Qinical Handbook of 
Psychiatry and the Law , second edition, Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins, 1991:5. 



Confidentiality is a 
complicated issue for peer 

supporters. 



I helped run a debriefing after a trailer 
full of inmates on a work assignment 
tipped over. Before the debriefing, the 
officers involved were very upset at 
having messed up, but then they heard 
that the inmates were faking their 
injuries. As a result, at the debriefing 
the officers talked about getting back 
at the inmates. I tried to steer the officers in a posi- 
tive direction in terms of their obligation to follow 
the department’s policy to take any inmate who says 
he or she is sick to medical for treatment. But I also 
told the warden [what the officers were saying] 
because of the risk of injury to the 
~ inmates. As a result, the warden did 
not let the inmates return to work for 
several days until tensions died down. 



— Peer supporters 

Confidentiality is a more complicated 
issue for peer supporters. On the one hand, no program 
involving the use of peer supporters will survive if peers 
talk about individuals they support to other people. On the 
other hand, unless specifically addressed by State statute, 
communication between peer supporters and correctional 
employees is never privileged conversation under the law, 
regardless of department rules, because peers are typically 
not licensed mental health professionals. As a result, 
supervisors and courts have the legal right to ask what 
was said during these conversations. 

Departments also cannot offer immunity from civil and 
criminal litigation to peer supporters who co-lead a 
debriefing and are later asked to testify at departmental 
hearings or in civil or criminal proceedings about what 
they heard. Participants in debriefings should be told this 
and warned against making comments that could be con- 
strued as admissions of wrongdoing, such as “If only I 
had ...” or “I should have. ...” Licensed clinicians 
who conduct debriefings are protected, however. 

As with licensed counselors, peer supporters have a posi- 
tive duty to report when employees being offered support 
appear to be a danger to themselves or others or say they 
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• Patricia Carr is the wife of John Carr, the Rhode Island DOC Stress Unit clinical supervisor As a peer sup- 
porter and a licensed clinician with the DOC. she says, "Officers come to me and say, ‘John must have told 
^ou what a mess I was in,' but John doesn't tell me anything, and I don’t tell him about the officers who seek 



According to Mark Messier, coordinator of the Rhode Island DOC Stress Unit, "Guys I’ve helped 1 1 years a,o 

C °dT ,7h 0 - me ’ bUt 1 r end 1 d ° n 1 knOW What they mean t0 protect them - Uter - 1 take them 7 aside 
P d “" | th 7 " OI ® themselves-or me. People in an inservice class have yelled when I explain that I 

office !’ Pe fH ' CerS : th mantal problems -‘ Yeah - that was me! ’ and I have to play dumb to keep the other 
officers confidence that the program is confidential.’* P 

Richard Harding, a Matfathusetts officer who has used the Peer Stress Unit, reports that "Dick Gould 
[a Stress Unit peer] has never— ond / mean never— discussed another client with me.” 



have committed child or elder abuse, domestic violence, 
or a felony. According to Sergeant William Gatzge, a 
coordinator with the Multnomah County Peer Stress 
Program, “Confidentiality is the most talked about issue 
and concern [among officers]. But we’ve never had a 
breach yet. But, if someone gets into saying they’re 
suicidal or doing illegal acts, I tell them, ‘this won’t 
stay confidential.’ ” 



Pressure to reveal information 

Mark Messier, the peer coordinator of the Rhode Island 
DOC Stress Unit, says, “Supervisors occasionally ask me 
what’s going on with an officer, or when is he coming 
back to work, and I tell them I don’t know.” Supervisors 
sometimes also ask department benefits administrators 
when officers will be coming back to work. 



Program Location Is Important to Confidentiality 

The programs offices need to be accessible yet private. 

• The Counseling Teams main office in San Bernardino is located in a three-story office building with other 
agencies and businesses. 

• Rhode Island's Stress Unit office provides 24-hour access and it is only I or 2 minutes’ drive from every facili- 
ty. The office is in the central distribution building where officers come to pick up uniforms and supplies.The 
only indication the program office is located in the building is a cryptic sign which reads, “DSU” (Department 
Stress Unit). 

• The Massachusetts Stress Unit’s main office is located in a National Guard Armory 3 miles from the nearest 
correctional institution. 

Both The Counseling Team and Post Trauma Resources (PTR) have branch offices. For example, PTR has part-time 
satellite offices in small towns within a 20- to 60-mile radius of its main office in Columbia. In one office, the organi- 
zation shares with a chaplain space donated by a hospital. In the other locations, PTR rents shared space with other 
organizations. The satellite offices enable PTR staff to provide ongoing counseling to personnel in correctional agen- 
cies and other organizations for whom traveling to Columbia would be difficult or impossible. 
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Barry Levin, Rhode Island’s DOC 
human resources assistant director, 
reports, “I get pressure from some 
supervisors asking why an officer is 
not back at work yet. Some deputy 
wardens tell me how much it’s costing 
them in overtime to cover for the offi- 
cer. I tell them the person isn’t ready 
yet.” 

John Near, the South Carolina DOC’s 
director of personnel, says that some 
supervisors call him and say, “So and 
so has been out of work 6 months, and 
I just saw him at the grocery store. 

What’s up?” Near then calls Lawrence 
Bergmann, director of Post Trauma Resources (PTR), 
who may say to Near, “The officer’s physical appearance 
is not the whole story” or “This is news to me; maybe he 
is ready to come back.” Near calls the supervisor back to 
relay Bergmann ’s response but emphasizes that the deci- 
sion to return is PTR’s call. 

Reporting 

Reporting can be a concern in terms of maintaining 
confidentiality. For example, to get reimbursed, PTR 
counselors have to send clinical information to the work- 
ers’ compensation provider. As a result, Larry Bergmann 
has developed a special form (see exhibit 6-1) to mini- 
mize the information his staff have to provide. Post 
Trauma Resources counselors always warn clients of this 
obligation. Ruth Ellis, one of the counselors, reports that 
“Plenty of clients are concerned about what goes into the 
note that I send, so I let them see what I have written.” 

The discussion of monitoring in chapter 7, “Evaluation, 
Funding, and Technical Assistance,” provides detailed 
information about reporting procedures that provide use- 
ful information to administrators and coordinators without 
compromising officer confidentiality. 

The bottom line on confidentiality 

To minimize legal complications and avoid jeopardizing 
the entire stress program, program staff should consult 
with a local attorney regarding their State laws and appli- 
cable court rulings pertaining to confidentiality. 



Multiple Interventions 
May Be Needed After 
a Critical Incident 

Critical incident debriefings are 
intended to provide immediate support 
and referral to professional counseling 
services to reduce the chances that 
employees will develop long-term 
emotional problems. 

An unproven intervention 

It appears that debriefings may not 
help to prevent long-term emotional 
problems among trauma victims. While many victims 
report feeling better after a debriefing, scientific studies 
conducted with emergency service personnel suggest 
there is no difference in terms of long-term psychological 
health between individuals who have experienced a trau- 
matic event and received a debriefing and similar individ- 
uals who have not been debriefed. Some researchers feel 
there is convincing evidence that debriefings can even 
be harmful in some cases for some participants. 4 

Researchers have also suggested that most individuals 
exposed to critical incidents — especially those without 
preexisting emotional problems — do not develop serious 
stress reactions or other symptoms. 5 In fact, exposure to a 
critical incident may have positive effects for some indi- 
viduals, including emotional growth and feeling more 
experienced about life, more self-assured, and more com- 
petent. As a result, debriefings, these researchers argue, 
should focus on survivor strengths, coping skills, and the 
use of social support. This suggests that debriefers 
should remind participants that most officers do well 
after a critical incident and should use the debriefing to 
identify who needs help rather than using the debriefing 
to provide help. 

The empirical research that casts doubt on the effective- 
ness of debriefings has not been conducted with correc- 
tional officers. The nature of correctional work is differ- 
ent in important respects from the work of firefighters, 
emergency medical technicians (EMTs), and other public 
safety personnel — the types of individuals with whom 
debriefings’ effects have been researched. Correctional 



Scientific studies conducted 
with emergency service 
personnel suggest there is 
no difference in terms of 
long-term psychological 
health between individuals 
who have experienced a 
traumatic event and received 
a debriefing and similar 
individuals who have not 
been debriefed. 
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Exhibit 6 - 1 . Post Trauma Resources Session — Progress Note Form 




Post Trauma Resources 

u Solutions for Life ’s Toughest Problems ” 



Session - Progress Note 



Client Name: Date: 

A. Reported Symptoms 

No Change 

Symptom/concem/complaint Severi t y (1- 1 Q) Worse/lmproveri 

Orientation 

Suicidal/Homicidal Ideas/Plan 

Anxiety 

Dysphoria 

Trauma-related concerns 
Reexperiencing 
Withdrawal 
Psychophysiologica! 



B. Session Content 

Homework Assignment Review 

Problem-Solving 

Information Giving 

Skills Building and Practice 

Supportive Techniques 

Transference/Countertransference Issues 

Cognitive Management 

Ventilation 

Conflict Management/Communication 
Art/Piay Therapy 
Homework Assignment Given 

C. Follow-Up/Collateral Contacts 



Signed: 
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Prevention Is Better than Cure 



Some stress programs attempt to “inoculate” correctional personnel against stress during academy training. 
However, according to Lt. Gary Cornelius, programs and recreation supervisor for the 1,200-bed Fairfax County 
(Virginia) Adult Detention Center, most recruits are not ready to believe they will experience stress on the job. 
The best time to reach them for prevention purposes, he says, is after they have been on the job for 6 to 8 
months and have experienced some of the stresses but are not yet burned out. 

Cornelius, the author of the American Correctional Association’s (AC A’s) book Stressed Out Strategies for Living 
and Working with Stress in Corrections (see chapter 7 in this report, “Evaluation, Funding, and Technical Assistance”), 
conducts a I -day inservice training session for ACA member departments. Cornelius’ training capitalizes on the first- 
hand experience of correctional officers (and other personnel) in prisons to provide them with strategies for avoid- 
ing stress, or reducing the consequences of stress, before stress-related problems become debilitating. In addition 
to discussions of the nature of stress and coping mechanisms, Cornelius talks about how stressed-out correctional 
workers are prone to inmate manipulation and how good stress management can improve institution security. 

San Bernardino’s The Counseling Team conducts similar inservice training for the sheriff’s departments and State 
institutions it serves. Supervisors typically request the team to provide sessions on specific topics, such as staff 
emotional involvement with inmates. 



officers are also different from the 
victims of natural disasters who have 
been studied. For example, after an 
inmate attack, officers typically go 
back to spending at least 40 hours a 
week locked up i with members of the 
very same population that has attacked 
them. As a result, it is possible that 
some of the research that has found 
that debriefings do not benefit trauma 
victims may not apply to correctional 
officers. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that there have been no scientific 
studies that show that debriefings are 
effective in helping correctional offi- 
cers cope with critical incidents. 



“I went home at 4:00 a.m. 
and sat in the bath debating 
whether I had failed. I 
expressed this concern dur- 
ing the [debriefing] session. 
What helped was other peo- 
ple telling me, thanks to you 
this and this happened — 
The session helped build 
my confidence to return.” 



First, debriefings may relieve inappro- 
priate feelings of guilt. For example, 
when a teacher was raped by an 
inmate, another teacher who did not 
leave the classroom to go to her aid 
when he heard the screams felt 
extremely guilty. At the debriefing, 
he felt some relief when he was told 
he should not have left to get help 
because there was an open toolbox in 
his room to which inmates could have 
gained access. 



— the charge sergeant 
during the Mohawk riot 



Potential benefits of debriefings 

While there is no evidence that debriefings can, in the 
long run, relieve the emotional consequences of critical 
incidents among correctional officers, there is anecdotal 
evidence that debriefings can provide three other benefits 
to some officers. 



According to Susan Cooper, who co- 
led six debriefings after a major riot at 
_ the Mohawk prison in New York State, 
“[T]he dispatchers who came to the 
debriefings had feelings of helpless- 
ness and guilt because they had heard what was going on 
[during the riot] but had been unable to be there [at the 
scene]. The officers gave them terrific support to relieve 
their guilt [feelings].” The chart sergeant during the 
Mohawk riot reported, “I went home at 4:00 a.m. and sat 
in the bath debating whether I had failed. I expressed this 
concern during the session. What helped was other peo- 
ple telling me ‘thanks to you this and this happened.’ So I 
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Should Supervisors Attend — or Lead — Debriefings? 

Most experts -believe, debriefings should not mix ranks. However, some debriefings involve ranking officers as par- 
ticipants or leaders. For example, an assistant warden in New York State attended a debriefing because the war- 
den wanted to set an example of a top administrator participating to make clear the department approved of the 
process. After the negotiated release of an officer whom an inmate had taken hostage, Richard Watkins, a Texas 
warden, reported/ 4 / went to the first debriefing, too,” adding/There is no support system for wardens.” 

A line officer who attended a debriefing that was co-led by a captain reported that 

Even though the captain was great, I would not use them in the future. Even if they come from another facili- 
ty, supervisors are supervisors, while lieutenants are thinking about becoming captains [and are therefore 
not entirely trustworthy in terms of keeping what they hear confidential]. You need to keep the supervisors 
out in the future and separate the ranks. 

Another line officer reported, ‘‘As soon as I saw a captain there [as one of the debriefers], I lost faith in the 
process.” 

All ranks come to the same debriefing held by the Multnomah County Sheriff’s Departments peer debriefing team. 
However, the trauma team sounds out the line officers in advance to make sure they are comfortable with having 
ranking staff present The one time line officers expressed concern, the debriefing team held two separate debriefings. 



got support at the session from the others. I would go 
again. The session helped build my confidence to return.” 

Second, debriefings can quash rumors 
and let everyone know what actually 
happened. Elaine Smith, coordinator 
of Texas’ Post Trauma Staff Support 
Program, reports that “rumors fly 
without a debriefing in which every- 
one learns what actually happened.” 

An officer who was very hostile to his 
corrections administration said, “I still 
benefited from it [the debriefing]. I 
was able to connect my experience 
[during the riot] with what everyone 
else was doing. 1 got a fuller picture 
of what happened and understood what happened better. 

I hadn’t known what happened in the other parts of the 
riot.” 

Finally, debriefings demonstrate that the administration 
cares. A New York State correctional officer said after a 
debriefing following the Mohawk riot, “The most impor- 
tant benefit was knowing people here care enough to 
help out. Bob [the union president] first but the adminis- 



tration, too.” Deleta Jones, a Texas DOC officer taken 
hostage and held at gunpoint, said, “Initially I felt the • 
debriefing was just another TDCJ [Texas Department 
of Criminal Justice] requirement, like 
filling out a report, so I might as well 
go. I didn’t expect the leaders to be 
so supportive — really caring, not just 
going through the motions. They were 
genuinely concerned about the welfare 
of the employees.” 

While debriefings may provide these 
benefits, correctional administrators 
can conduct unstructured responses 
to critical incidents that may achieve 
the same goals. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Richard Gist, assistant to the director of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Fire Department, who has 
researched and written extensively about debriefings, 

“An organization would be healthier if issues like these 
[quashing rumors, showing concern for personnel] were 
addressed every day as a part of competent management, 
command, and supervision.” 



“ Programs must go beyond 
simply providing a debriefing 
to include a ‘menu’ of 
post-trauma interventions 
and activities.” 

— Larry Bergmann, director ; 

Post Trauma Resources 
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Post Trauma Resources Menu of Responses to 
a Critical Incident 

Post Trauma Resources (PTR) chooses from among a variety of interventions in helping officers and departments 
respond effectively to critical incidents. Below is a partial list of the organization’s menu of available responses. 

• Telephone hotline, providing 24-hour crisis counseling to all employees between the time the institution first 
notifies PTR of the incident and when the first onsite services are provided. 

Telephone check-ins, before going onsite, with individuals reported to have been most affected by the incident 
or to be currently experiencing emotional symptoms independently of the incident to make sure they are all 
right, to provide basic information about initial stress reactions, and to offer further help. 

• Humanitarian assistance, including coordinating the benefits to which the individuals are entitled. 

Immediate onsite response, assisting employees in leaving the site of the incident, reconnecting with their families, 
and resting. 

• Crisis intervention, involving spending time individually with critical incident responders. 

• Psychological debriefing, the group meetings that have been the mainstay of critical incident response. 

• Educational debriefing, more like a seminar or workshop that teaches basic information and support skills after 
an incident to individuals with less exposure to the crisis. 

Post-trauma individual counseling that focuses on developing the skills necessary to facilitate recovery. 

Followup debriefings, 10 days to 3 weeks after the initial debriefings, to determine who is experiencing continu- 
ing difficulties and refer them to counseling. 

—Telephone followup to check in with officers and show continued concern for those still struggling with recovery. 

Return-to-work strategies for helping employees increase their exposure gradually to the prison or jail and tasks 
associated with the incident and for monitoring their reactions carefully. 



1 A smorgasbord approach 

Lawrence Bergmann and others recommend that, since 
there is no empirical research that shows debriefings help 
officers deal with trauma in the long run, a more promis- 
ing response may be for programs to “go beyond simply 
providing a debriefing to include a ‘menu’ of post-trauma 
interventions and activities” (see the box “Post Trauma 
Resources Menu (PTR) of Responses to a Critical 
Incident”). According to Bergmann, “Factors used in 
making decisions for options include the magnitude and 
severity of the victimization, immediate needs of sur- 
vivors, number of survivors that develop stress-related 
symptoms, and prior preparation of the organization to 
manage such incidents.” After an incident in a South 
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Carolina prison in which three employees were taken 
hostage and three other employees were injured, PTR 
provided 10 responses, including a telephone hotline, an 
immediate onsite response, psychological and education- 
al debriefings, a final onsite meeting, post-trauma coun- 
seling, and return-to-work assistance. 

Finally, the response to critical incident stress should 
include organizational change within the DOC or sher- 
iff’s department designed to prevent similar incidents 
in the future or to improve the agency’s response to 
future critical incidents. Departments also need to reduce 
organizational sources of chronic stress so that critical 
incidents do not become the final straw in a correctional 
officer’s inability to cope. 
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Striking While the Iron Is Hot 

The best time to institute organizational change is after a critical incident (e.g., riot, hostage taking, officer sui- 
cide) when administrators and local government leaders will want to be seen as individuals who care about the 
wellbeing of correctional staff and may therefore support steps to prevent a recurrence of the incident. 

After inmates killed an officer at a California Youth Authority facility, staff blamed management for the murder 
because they felt the killing would not have occurred if there had been adequate staff on duty. After 2 weeks of 
debriefings, Nancy Bohl suggested to upper management that the department should get staff involved in the 
institution's policymaking process to reduce the officers’ anger. As a result, the facility broke the staff into several 
groups, assigning each group to examine one department policy and recommend how it could be improved. The 
Youth Authority then implemented the feasible suggestions. According to Cathy Carlson, the facility's Safety 
Office return-to-work coordinator, 



It was a terrific idea. For example, the facility used to have inmates go to the Youth Authority hospital and 
crowd into the waiting room, tying up officers who had to transport the inmates and leaving their facilities 
short staffed. One staff group said, why not have a nurse go to the facilities and have onsite sick call? We 
implemented the change. 

Bohl also recommended that the superintendent and assistant superintendent make themselves visible— “talk to 
the staff, go to the control centers, let them know you’re here just as they are.” They did. Later, Carlson and the 
assistant superintendent brought food they baked to the institution on Thanksgiving and Christmas. “We piggy- 
backed this idea off Nancy’s idea to be visible,” Carlson said. “Staff have said to me, ‘My gosh, the super was in 
the control center at 6:00 a.m. this morning and actually chatted with me.’ ” 



Reducing 
Organizational 
Sources of Stress 

Correctional agencies themselves can 
be a significant source of stress for 
many officers. Interviews with individ- 
ual officers conducted for this publica- 
tion and surveys of correctional officers (see chapter 2, 
“The Extent and Sources of Correctional Officer Stress”) 
have documented that organizational sources can cause 
significant stress for many officers including 

• rotating work shifts, 

• lack of opportunity for career advancement, 

• frustration with supervisors’ leadership styles and 
demands, 

• understaffing, and 

• mandatory overtime. 



O 




Barriers to changing the 
organization 

Unfortunately, stress program staff and 
volunteers often lack the time to work 
with management to eliminate organi- 
zational sources of stress. Some pro- 
gram directors feel they have to main- 
tain scrupulous neutrality between 
labor and management, and suggest- 
ing organizational changes might make them seem pro- 
labor. The Massachusetts Stress Unit’s charter includes 
a statement that because of “its unique involvement 
with the employee, [the Stress Program] shall not take 
any role adversarial against the Management or the 
Union, and will maintain impartiality and neutrality with 
groups or causes unacceptable to Management, labor 
representatives, and Department employees.” 

Despite these obstacles, some programs have addressed 
sources of stress attributable to the way correctional sys- 
tems operate. (See the box “Striking While the Iron Is 
Hot”) Indeed, the supervisory training discussed in chap- 
ter 4 is an organizational response to officer stress. 
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Despite obstacles, some 
programs have addressed 
sources of stress attributable 
to the way correctional 
systems operate. 
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Organizational changes departments 
have implemented to reduce stress 

Administrators in several departments have taken steps to 
modify their organization’s operating procedures. 

Make overtime voluntary 

In 1999, the West Virginia Department of Corrections 
Commissioner locked down a prison for 8 days to allevi- 
ate stress on overworked staff. The prison administration 
had required officers to stay on the job to work the next 
shift several times a week. Some of the officers were 
sleeping in their cars. The commissioner informed the 
officers that overtime at the facility was strictly voluntary. 6 

Improve the shift schedule 
An organizational development specialist with The 
Counseling Team suggested a 3-12 shift arrangement to 
one sheriff’s department — working three 12-hour shifts 
and then having 3 days off. The specialist distributed a 
questionnaire to nine sergeants asking them how the new 
plan would affect them. The sergeants opposed it because 
they would never see each other. As result, the department 
changed the plan to 5 days on, 7 days off. The union 
agreed to modify the collective bargaining agreement to 
accommodate the change. Officers find the new arrange- 
ment is like having a mini-vacation every other week. 

Show sensitivity to the work of high-stress 
correctional units 

According to Ed Owens, deputy director of support serv- 
ices for Texas’ Institutional Division, supervisors learned 
from the Post Trauma Staff Support Program that mem- 
bers of the tie-down team handling executions needed 
to be encouraged to rotate out of the assignment if they 
grew to dislike it because some of them, although they 
had become uncomfortable doing the work, were afraid 
to report that they did not want to do it anymore. Post 
Trauma Resources reported to the South Carolina DOC 
that some correctional officers in the maximum security 
facility were experiencing sadness after executions 
because they had come to know the inmates on death 
row. As a result, the department moved the execution site 
to another facility. The Rhode Island DOC has John Carr, 
director of the Family Service Society, coordinate the 



bimonthly inservice training for the DOC’s crisis negotia- 
tion team. Carr talks to staff during the training, sending 
a message that the DOC understands that what they do 
is stressful, that some of them may have difficulties cop- 
ing, and that help is available if they need it. Other posi- 
tions that may create unusually severe stress include 
those of disciplinary hearing officer, working the receiv- 
ing area and mental health and protective custody units, 
and working the complaint desk in a jail. 

Still other organizational changes departments can take to 
reduce officer stress include — 

• Providing adequate training when a jail changes to 
direct supervision. 7 

• Conducting team building exercises involving correc- 
tional officers and teachers, officers and medical staff, 
and officers and other nonuniformed employee units so 
the officers can understand the programming and med- 
ical needs of the civilian units, and civilian staff can 
understand the custody concerns of officers. 

• Training newly promoted officers to perform well in 
their new positions. 

• Providing debriefings for officers who fail to get pro- 
moted to discuss why they were passed over and to let 
them share their disappointment and frustration. 

No matter how well structured and well operated a stress 
program may be, without convincing evidence that it 
benefits officers and the department, it may experience 
funding cutbacks or even be jettisoned. The final chapter 
which follows suggests methods of evaluating the pro- 
gram and securing adequate funding. 

Notes 

1. Appelbaum, PS., and T.G. Gutheil, Clinical Handbook 
of Psychiatry and the Law , second edition, Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1991: 5. 

2. Kirschman, Ellen, I Love a Cop : What Police Families 
Need to Know , New York: Guilford Press, 1997: 182. 
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3. Kirschman, I Love a Cop , 183-185. 

4. See, for example, Gist, R., and B. Lubin (eds.), 
Response to Disaster: Psychosocial , Community , and 
Ecological Approaches , Philadelphia: Taylor and Francis, 
1999. 

5. Individuals with preexisting emotional problems may 
be more vulnerable to severe stress reactions after a 



trauma. Debriefers and counselors should try to identify 
these individuals and provide special care for them. 

6. “Commissioner Locks Down Prison to Improve Staff 
Morale,” The Corrections Professional 3 (20) (1998): 2. 

7. Bickle, Bruce, “Stress and the Direct Supervision Jail 
Officer,” American Jails , September/October 1998: 
66-70. 
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Chapter 7 : Evaluation, Funding, and 
Technical Assistance 



Key Points 

• Monitoring program activities is essential for convincing administrators to support the program and for learn- 
ing how it may need to be improved. 

• Conducting an impact evaluation is also important for learning whether the program is achieving its goals and 
for convincing administrators to continue to fund — or increase funding for — the program. 

— An evaluation by the Connecticut Department of Correction involves surveying 4,100 employees to com- 
pare before-and-after self-reported stress levels, absenteeism, drinking behavior, intentions of resigning, and 
other attitudes and behaviors. 

— Using department records, the Collier County (Florida) Sheriff’s Office compares before-and-after rates of 
absenteeism, sick time, job-related accidents, and disciplinary reports among officers, and compares the 
findings with those for officers in another sheriff’s department that has no stress program. 

• Logic suggests that stress programs save departments of corrections and sheriff’s departments money by 
reducing sick time and stress-related disability retirements. A few empirical studies add concrete evidence to 
this hypothesis. 

• Most stress programs share certain cost elements, such as personnel and trainer fees. 

However, program costs among programs vary considerably, depending on how much programs rely on 
volunteers and inkind services. 

— Some programs have obtained outside funding from State and Federal agencies and from officer unions. 

A number of sources of help are available for setting up or improving a stress program, including program and 
government materials, articles, public and private agencies and associations, and stress program coordinators 
and correctional officer stress experts. 



However, as two very different correctional staff explain, 
tracking program performance is essential: 

“The important thing [with providing stress services] 
is: How successful was the program?” 

— Maria Houser, deputy commissioner for adminis- 
tration, Connecticut Department of Correction 

“Jim Hollencamp [the Massachusetts DOC’s Stress 
Unit coordinator] makes the [stress] program work 



This chapter examines how to monitor and evaluate stress 
programs, how to estimate program costs, and where to 
get help in planning or improving a program. 

Monitoring 

Administrators of any program are often reluctant to 
monitor or evaluate their efforts because of lack of time, 
lack of expertise, or concerns about confidentiality. 
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because he keeps all the statistics 
which validate the program. 
Without him, the DOC doesn’t 
know it’s getting its money’s 
worth.” 

— Dick Gould, member of the 
Stress Unit 



“ The important thing [with pro- 
viding stress services] is: How 
successful was the program?” 

— Maria Houser ; deputy 
commissioner of administration for 
the Texas prison system 



Programs can collect and report sever- 
al types of information related to pro- 
fessional counseling and peer support without breaching 
confidentiality, including — 

• Number of clients or contacts. 

• Nature of the clients’ problems (e.g., domestic violence, 
alcohol abuse, marital difficulties, suicidal tendencies). 

• Whether assistance was provided on or off duty. 

• Type of client (correctional officer, civilian employee, 
family member, child). 

• Number and types of referrals. 

Unit staff support team members in 
Texas complete an incident log (see 
appendix F) on which they record — 

• Date, shift, number, and gender of 
employees affected by a critical inci- 
dent. 

• The type of critical incident. 

• Any medical attention that was 
required. 

• The time involved in providing support. 

• Whether the regional team was notified. 

Unit team members turn in their logs to their unit team 
leaders. Unit team leaders submit the information to the 
regional team coordinator. Exhibit 3-5 in the case study 
describing the Texas Post Trauma Program in chapter 3 
shows the annual report Elaine Smith, the program coor- 
dinator, submitted to the department for 1999 that incor- 
porates these data. 



Evaluation 

Programs can implement two types 
of evaluations: a process (or forma- 
tive) evaluation and an impact (or 
outcome) evaluation. 

Process evaluation 



When information gathered by pro- 
gram monitoring is used to judge 
the quality, adequacy, or appropriateness of program 
operations, the assessment is referred to as a process 
evaluation. The focus of a process assessment is the 
implementation of the program, not program impact. 
When Elaine Smith scans the Texas DOC’s Emergency 
Action Center daily printout of serious incidents to make 
sure wardens activate unit teams whenever one of eight 
mandated types of incidents occurs, she conducts a 
process evaluation. Smith also sends questionnaires each 
year to the regional teams and facility administrators ask- 
ing for comments on the program’s effectiveness. The 
regional teams, in turn, obtain comments from officers 
who have participated in debriefings. 



Another process evaluation 
goal is to determine whether 
supervisory training results 
in increased referrals to the 
stress program or employee 
assistance program (EAP). 



Another process evaluation tool is to 
determine whether supervisory training 
results in increased referrals to the 
stress program or employee assistance 
program (EAP). Exhibit 7-1 displays 
data provided by the New York State 
Department of Correctional Services’ 
EAP program indicating the dates on 
which it provided training to frontline 
supervisors (sergeants) in eight prisons 
along with the number of officers and supervisors referred 
to the EAP during the 3 months before and 3 months after 
the training (excluding the month in which the training 
was conducted). By comparing the two sets of data, it is 
possible to determine whether referrals increased after — 
and presumably because of — the training. As shown, there 
was a slight overall increase from 20 referrals before the 
training to 25 after the training. Anecdotal information — 
often a valid source of data for a process evaluation — also 
suggests that referrals may have increased after the train- 
ing. According to the State EAP assistant program manag- 
er, “Anecdotally, it appears that after supervisor EAP 
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training, referrals increase dramatically, but then they fall 
back.” According to an EAP coordinator who has con- 
ducted the training many times, “I’ve seen a big increase 
in referrals [since the training was first offered]. I’ve been 
[EAP] coordinator for several years and never had any 
before, and now I’ve had six in the last year.” 

Impact evaluation 

An impact evaluation is designed to show the effects a 
program has had on its clients and the department as a 
whole. Two examples of impact evaluations follow. 

Connecticut Department of Correction evaluation 
In 1999, the Connecticut Department of Correction 
planned a new stress program funded by the National 
Institute of Justice to offer officers seminars addressing 
five topics, such as parenting skills, financial manage- 
ment, and conflict resolution. Two evaluators from the 
University of Connecticut designed a questionnaire for 
measuring what the seminars achieve (see appendix G). 

The evaluators will survey 4,100 employees in five facili- 
ties before the seminars begin. A followup survey will be 
given to the 1,000 officers who attend the seminars and 
to 300 randomly selected officers from among the 3,100 
officers who fill out the initial questionnaire but do not 



attend the seminars. The surveys will compare before- 
and-after self-reported stress levels, absenteeism, drink- 
ing behavior, intentions of resigning, and other attitudes 
and behaviors. 

The evaluators will ask the officers to record a number on 
their answer sheet on both the pre- and post-questionnaire — 
the last four digits of their Social Security number, the last 
four digits of their home telephone number, and their birth- 
day. These identifiers will not only enable the evaluators to 
compare individual officers in terms of initial and followup 
stress but also to compare stress levels among facilities. 

The evaluators will not make adjustments for officers 
who answer the initial questionnaire but not the follow- 
up questionnaire — for example, because they were trans- 
ferred to other prisons, retired, or were sick. These 
unavailable officers may be personnel who benefited 
from the seminars more or less than other officers (for 
example, if they retired because of stress). As a result, 
the survey findings may not be entirely valid. 

Collier County ( Florida ) Sheriff's Office 
evaluation 

The Collier County Sheriff’s Office used a Corrections 
and Law Enforcement Family Support (CLEFS) grant 
from NIJ to develop and evaluate a stress prevention and 



Exhibit 7-1. Number of Referrals New York Correctional Facility Supervisors 
Made to the EAP During the 3 Months Before and After Supervisor Training 
in 1998 



Correctional 


Supervisors 


Before 


Month of 


After 


Facility 


Trained 


Training 


Training* 


Training 


Cape Vincent 


8 


1 


0 


0 


Coxsackie 


27 


2 


2 


4 


Gouverneur 


8 


1 


1 


1 


Greene 


30 


2 


0 


3 


Orleans 


32 


1 


0 


3 


Otisville 


10 


10 


2 


8 


Riverview 


10 


1 


0 


0 


Watertown 


7 


2 


5 | 


6. 


Total 


132 


20 


10 


25 



* Referrals during the month in which training took place may have occurred before the training, after the training, or both. 
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Focus Groups Can Help Identify Correctional Officer Stress 

Departments of corrections and sheriff’s departments can tailor their inservice stress training to their 
employees’ particular needs if they first determine what the most serious sources of stress are for their 
employees — institution by institution. 

As part of its new stress program, the Connecticut Department of Correction has asked the researchers who 
will evaluate the program’s effectiveness to run 10 focus groups to identify what officers consider to be their 
primary sources of stress. John Rogers, one of the researchers, suggests that the focus groups will also serve as 
a marketing tool for the program: “As members share information about the program with their coworkers, 
this will increase officers’ buying into the survey that will follow.” The researchers developed a sampling plan for 
deciding which officers to include in the focus groups based on gender, race, shift, facility, rank (officers and 
sergeants), and length of service. The DOC agreed to arrange for the focus group members to participate on 
released time. The unions will hand out and collect the questionnaires. 



reduction program for its correctional and law enforcement 
officers. The evaluators, two researchers from Florida Gulf 
Coast University, use agency records 
to examine changes before and after the 
program in terms of 



absenteeism, 
sick time, 
tardiness, 

job-related accidents, 

civilian complaints (primarily for 
road deputies), 

disciplinary reports, and 

positive supervisory reports. 



The evaluators [of the 
Collier County (Florida) 
stress program] are examin- 
ing changes before and after 
the program in terms of 
absenteeism, sick time, tardi- 
ness, job-related accidents, 
civilian complaints (primarily 
for road deputies), discipli- 
nary reports, [and] positive 
supervisory reports. 



A psychologist hired under the grant administered the 
tests to 33 law enforcement and 44 correctional officer 
recruits during their preacademy 
training and again at the end of the 
recruits’ 16-week field training expe- 
rience. The same battery of tests was 
also administered to 262 law enforce- 
ment officers and 97 correctional offi- 
cers who received inservice training in 
stress reduction and stress resolution 
training. 



The evaluators have already used three other before-and- 
after measures of program effectiveness: 



The psychologist is also collecting 
data from a voluntary group of correc- 
tional officers and their spouses who 
agreed to be tracked annually over a 
3-year period. Each pair has been 
administered the Hilson Spouse/Mate 
Inventory and the Hilson Relationships 



Inventory for Public Safety Personnel. 

The evaluators are using two comparison groups: 



• Stress measured by the Occupational Stress Inventory 
(OSI), Index of Family Relations (IFR), and Index of 
Clinical Stress (ICS). 

• Alcohol- and drug-related problems as measured by 
the Michigan Alcoholism Screening Test (MAST). 

• Overall personal health and job and family satisfaction 
as measured by a general health survey the evaluators 
developed. 



(1) Treatment groups of law enforcement and correction- 
al officers in preacademies and law enforcement and 
correctional officers in a 40-hour inservice training 
program. 

(2) A group of 63 officers from the Charlotte County 
Sheriff’s office, a comparable county in southwest 
Florida 50 miles from Collier County, who have not 
received stress education. 
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More modest evaluations 

Program coordinators can also implement less compre- 
hensive, but still useful, evaluations. 

For 3 years, the South Carolina DOC tracked 28 employ- 
ees who were held hostage or injured during a riot in 1986 
and compared their retirement and sick time usage with 
other employees who were not involved in the riot. There 
was less turnover and sick time among the riot-involved 
employees — all of whom had received individual or group 
debriefings from Post Trauma Resources — than among the 
uninvolved employees. 

Edward Stelle, coordinator of the Multnomah County 
Sheriff’s Department Peer Support Program, compared 
the number of correctional officers on sick leave in July 
1997 with those on sick leave in July 1998, a year after 
the program had substantially increased its effort to pro- 
vide peer support to correctional officers. Stelle found 
there were 40 officers on sick leave in 1997, 24 of whom 



had problems related to stress. In 1998, there were 20 
officers on sick leave, only 2 of whom had stress-related 
problems. 

Managing Program Costs and 
Securing Funding 

Most DOCs and sheriff’s departments have incomplete 
information about how much their stress programs cost 
because of difficulty estimating expenses: separate budget 
line items for the operation of in-house programs general- 
ly do not exist; staff, office space, and equipment may be 
shared with other department units; and in-kind contribu- 
tions of space, supplies, and personnel are often used. 

Independent mental health professionals who consult to 
correctional agencies may also have difficulty estimating 
their counseling costs because officers typically consti- 
tute only a part of their practice, reimbursement varies 



Do Stress Programs Save DOCs and Sheriffs Money? 

Common sense suggests that stress programs save DOCs and sheriff’s departments money by reducing the 
need for overtime to cover for officers who take sick time, disability leave, or early retirement because of stress. 
While no one has demonstrated empirically that a stress program can save a DOC or sheriff’s department 
money, a study conducted by the San Bernardino Sheriff’s department suggests it can. 

In the early 1980s, Deputy Chief James Nunn of the San Bernardino Sheriff’s Department was in charge of inter- 
nal affairs and a member of the county retirement board. After every critical incident, Nunn would see officers’ 
names on the retirement list, with each premature retirement costing $750,000 to $1 million in unfunded liabili- 
ty to the retirement fund.' As a result, the department contracted for stress services with The Counseling Team 
in San Bernardino. 

Nunn looked at the number of stress-related retirements that officers and deputies took after critical incidents 
for a 10-year period before the contract and found they cost the county $20 million. For 6 years after the pro- 
gram had been in place, there were none. The sheriff’s department estimated that it had saved $ 1 3 million by 
avoiding increases in its annual fee for membership on the retirement board. 



* Most correctional officers in California work for the State and are part of the Public Employee Retirement System, a huge retirement fund. 
Employers and employees contribute money into the fund. When employees retire, the fund sends them a monthly check for the rest of 
their lives. However, the employers’ contributions are calculated under the assumption that their employees will, on average, retire after 
20 to 40 years of work. When an officer retires after, say, 8 years because of a work-related, stress-related disability, the extra money for 
the added 12 years of checks is not available in the fund — creating a so-called unfunded liability. The fund raises the employer’s contribu- 
tion to the fund for the next year to make up for this loss. Reducing early retirements precludes the need for the sheriff’s department to 
pay more into the fund each time an officer retires prematurely. 
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according to a given officer’s insurance coverage, and 
staff may provide pro bono services to the departments 
they serve by way of free counseling, training, or crisis 
intervention. 

Identifying cost elements 

Many programs, however, share certain cost elements: 

• personnel; 

• consultants (e.g., trainers, clinicians); 

• rent and utilities; 

• vehicles (or mileage reimbursement if personal cars 
are used) for responding to emergencies and meeting 
clients away from the program’s offices; 

• equipment and supplies (e.g., beepers, business cards, 
program brochures, training materials, coffee); 

• telephone, fax, and postage; and 

• travel (e.g., to conferences and seminars). 

Newly begun programs will incur some one-time startup 
costs that established programs typically no longer have 
to pay for, such as the purchase of office furniture, com- 
puters and duplicating machines, and initial staff training. 



Actual program budgets 

As shown in exhibit 7-2 and explained below, there is 

considerable variation in program budgets. 

• In 1985, the Rhode Island DOC signed a 1-year $6,000 
contract with Family Service Society as a test. Under 
the most recent 3-year contract (July 1, 1997, through 
June 30, 2000), the State reimbursed Family Service 
Society at the rate of $55 per counseling and training 
hour not to exceed $16,500 per fiscal year. 

• The San Bernardino Counseling Team’s contracts with 
correctional agencies provide for charging $60 to $125 
for each hour of critical incident response time and $175 
for each officer who attends the program’s peer support- 
er training course. The contracts provide for free short- 
term counseling for employees on an as-needed basis 
with caps that depend on the size of the department. 

• With one exception, the Massachusetts DOC does 
not have to pay additional salaries for its stress unit 
because the five full-time peer supporters are correc- 
tional officers who were transferred into the unit and 
not replaced by new hires in the institutions from 
which they came. (With more than 4,000 correctional 
officers, the department has no difficulty transferring 
existing officers to take the place of the transferred 
peer supporters. Smaller departments that need to hire 



Exhibit 7-2. Sample Stress Program 1 999 Budgets 



Rhode Island Department of Corrections 




Contract with Family Service Society 


$16,500 


Massachusetts Department of Correction 




Coordinators salary (half-time) 


$12,240 


Beepers ($90 a week per peer) 


$17,280 


Total budget 


$29,520 


Multnomah County Sheriff's Department j 




Counseling 


$50,000 


Training 


$10,000 


One-third coordinator’s and secretary’s salaries 


$27,280 


Total budget 


$87,280 


Texas Institutional Division 


Coordinator’s and secretary’s (half-time) salaries 


$36,966 


New York State Department of Correctional Services 


l no cost 
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new staff to replace transferred officers or to pay cur- 
rent officers overtime to cover for them will, of course, 
incur a considerable cost in adopting this type of peer 
support program.) 1 Stress unit members receive no 
overtime, and they are all at maximum salary of 
$44,000. Members receive $90 a week for carrying a 
beeper. Furthermore, the department called a former 
correctional officer out of retirement to coordinate the 
unit, paying him $12,240 for a 20-hour week with no 
fringe benefits. Assuming four of the five unit mem- 
bers carry a beeper in any 1 week for 48 weeks a year, 
the total expenses for the stress unit come to $29,520. 

• The Multnomah County Sheriff supports the Peer 
Support Program with $50,000 for outside psycholo- 
gists to provide free counseling to officers (capped at 
four visits per officer), $10,000 for training, $20,280 
for one-third of the coordinator’s 30-hour week (he 
receives no fringe benefits), and about $7,000 for a 
part-time secretary. The total program budget comes to 
about $87,280. The money comes out of the sheriff’s 
administrative budget. 

• With the exception of the coordinator, who spends 
80 percent of her time on the Post Trauma Program, 
and a secretary, who spends half time on the program, 
Texas’ Post Trauma Program consists entirely of volun- 
teers. In 1999, the director’s and secretary’s salaries 
pro rated for the time they spent on the program was 
$36,966. When regional and unit team members travel 
for training, individual wardens arrange transportation 
in State vehicles and meals in the prison nearest the 
training site. When overnights are needed, regional 
Institutional Division coordinators pay for hotels and 
food from their security operations budgets. 

• The New York State Department of Correctional 
Services’ all-volunteer program has no expenses. The 
department has twice secured Federal grants for training. 

• The State workers’ compensation carrier reimburses 
Post Trauma Resources $70 per hour for each approved 
counseling hour. The carrier reimburses PTR $127 per 
staff hour for critical incident debriefings. The DOC 



pays the bill if the carrier rejects PTR’s claim. The 
DOC reimburses PTR separately for execution team 
debriefings, awarding the contract after a competitive 
procurement. 

The program costs identified above do not reflect the cost 
of paying officers overtime to cover for peer supporters 
during training. Some departments pay peers overtime if 
they are called in from home or remain on the job after 
their shift ends to provide support after a critical incident. 

Funding sources 

Many programs are funded entirely by the correctional 
agency or agencies they serve. However, some pro- 
grams have secured supplemental funding from other 
sources. The three unions representing correctional offi- 
cers in Connecticut each offered to contribute $3,000 
to the department’s new stress program in return for 
extending the stress survey of 4,100 officers from four 
to five institutions (see the section “Collaborating With 
the Union” in chapter 5). 

Several DOCs have secured funds from the National 
Institute of Corrections (NIC) for training peer supporters 
and other staff. For example'/the Texas Institutional 
Division secured a $6,000 NIC training grant, and the 
New York State Department of Correctional Services 
twice arranged for NIC to pay up to $10,000 to experts to 
provide critical incident debriefing training for several of 
its employees. Finally, sheriffs in California can obtain 
reimbursement from the California Standards and 
Training for Corrections Commission for The Counseling 
Team’s fee to train their peer supporters. 

Sources of Help in Setting/ Up or 
Improving a Stress Program 

There are several resources for learning more about set- 
ting up, expanding, or improving a stress program. The 
list of resources below is based on a limited search and 
is therefore not comprehensive. 
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Materials, agencies, and 
associations 

Stress programs have prepared a 
number of materials, some of which 
have been included in the appendix- 
es to this report, that can be useful 
in planning or improving a stress 
program for correctional officers. 

Other program materials, along with 
additional materials of assistance in developing a stress 
program, are listed in appendix H. 



Individuals with experience 
in correctional officer stress 
programming 

The individuals identified in the chart 
below are available to provide techni- 
cal assistance related to stress pro- 
gramming by telephone. In addition, 
chapter 3, “Program Case Studies,” 
provides the names of program coor- 
dinators after each case study who are also available to 
provide telephone consultation. 



. . . [CJhapter 3, “ Program Case 
Studies,” provides the names of 
program coordinators after 
each case study who 
are available to provide 
consultation over the phone. 



Publications 

The notes to chapter 2, “The Extent and Sources of 
Correctional Officer Stress,” reference literature that 
discusses correctional officer stress. Woodruff, L., 
“Occupational Stress for Correctional Personnel: Part 
One,” American Jails 7 (4) 1993: 15-20; “Part Two,” 
7 (5): 71-76, presents recent research findings on the 
effects of stress on correctional officers. 



Note 

1 . Of course, by not replacing officers transferred to the 
stress unit, it is possible that the stress levels of remain- 
ing personnel may increase as they struggle to take on 
the work of the departed officers. 



Individuals With Experience in Stress Programming for Correctional Officers 

The following individuals have agreed to respond to telephone calls or faxes for technical assistance with developing or improving 
a stress program for correctional officers. The individuals are members of the project advisory board, program staff interviewed in 
the preparation of this report, or both. 


Name 


Title or Position 


Address 


Telephone Numbers 


Areas of Experience 


Bruce W. Baker 


Assistant 

Commissioner 


New York State Dept, of 
Correctional Services 
Building 2 

1 220 Washington Ave. 
Albany, NY 12226-2050 


(518) 457-9887 


• Program planning and startup 

• Program coordination 


Lawrence 

Bergmann 


Director 


Post Trauma Resources 
1811 Bull Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 


(803) 765-0700 
(800) 459-6780 
fax: (803) 765-1607 
bergmann@post 
trauma.com 
www.posttrauma. com 


• Program coordinator training 

• Peer supporter training 

• Program design and planning 

• Critical incident debriefing 

• Individual counseling 


Nancy Bohl 


Director 

\ 


The Counseling Team 
1881 Business Center Dr. 
Suite 1 1 

San Bernardino, CA 92408 


(909) 884-0133 
fax: (909) 384-0734 


• Services for small departments 

• Peer support 

• Organizational change 

• Critical incident debriefing 

• Peer training 

• Individual counseling 


John Carr 


Director 


Family Service Society 
33 Summer Street 
Pawtucket. Rl 02860 


(401) 723-2124 
fax: (401) 723-0566 


• Peer training and supervision 

• Critical incident debriefing 

• Individual counseling 
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Individuals With Experience in Stress Programming for Correctional Officers 


(continued) 








Jf Name 


Title or Position 


Address 


Telephone Numbers 


Areas of Experience 


Gary Cornelius 


• Lieutenant 

• Programs and 
Recreation 
Supervisor 


Adult Detention Center 
Fairfax County Sheriff’s 
Office 

1 0520 Judicial Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22030 


(703) 246—4440 
fax: (703) 273-2464 


• Nature of correctional officer stress 

• Author, Stressed Out Strategies for 
Living and Working with Stress in 
Corrections 

• American Correctional Association 
(ACA) trainer 


James 

Hollencamp 


- Stress Unit 
Coordinator 


Massachusetts Department 
of Correction 
9 1 Everett Street 
Concord, MA 01742 


(617) 727-8563 


• Program coordination 


Roger Johnson 


Director of 
Programs 


Safety and Health 
Council Inc. 

Northeastern New York 
845 Central Ave. 

AIU~„w MV 1 


(518) 438-2365 
fax: (518) 453-2339 


• Nature of correctional officer stress 

• Providing stress seminars 






Alhany NT 1 Hub 


(312) 413-7691 


• Nature of correctional officer stress 

• Officer training 


Jess Maghan 


• Associate 
Professor 

• Editor, The 
Keepers’ Vo/ce 


Department of Criminal 
Justice (MC 141) 

1007 West Harrison Street 
Chicago, IL 60607 


John Maloy 


Superintendent 


Training Academy 
New York State 
Department of 
Correctional Services 
1 134 New Scotland Road 
Albany, NY 12208-1097 


(518) 453-1885 


• Officer training 

• Employee Assistance Program 
(EAP) operations 

• Prison warden 


Michael A. 
Marette 


Director, 

Corrections United 


American Federation of 
State, County and 
Municipal Employees 
1 625 L Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


(202) 429-1285 


• Nature of correctional officer stress 

• Stress seminars for line officers 


Elaine Smith 

i 


• Victim Services 
Coordinator 

• Post Trauma 
Staff Support 
Coordinator 


Institutional Division 
Texas Department of 
Criminal Justice 
PO. Box 99 

Huntsville.TX 77342-0099 


(936) 437-8588 


• Program startup 

• Program coordination 

• Program monitoring 

• Peer supporter training 


Edward J. Stelle 


• Chaplaincy 
Coordinator 

• Coordinator, Peer 
Support Program 


Multnomah County 
Sheriff’s Department 
1 2240 Northeast Gleason 
Portland, OR 97230 


(503) 255-3600. 
ext. 406 


• Program startup 

• Program coordination 

• Individual counseling 
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Glossary 



Critical incident 
Debriefing 



Defusing 

Educational debriefing 

Employee assistance 
program (EAP) 

Peer supporters 



An event that affects performance, exceeds the individual’s coping skills, and 
creates stress for even normal individuals. 

A specially structured meeting, usually in a group setting, for employees who have 
been involved directly or indirectly in a critical incident. Sessions are led by indi- 
viduals trained to conduct debriefings, with a licensed mental health worker present 
or acting as a coleader. Generally held within 72 hours after the incident, the 1- to 
8-hour session allows employees to discuss their behavior during the incident and 
the thoughts and feelings the incident caused. 

A meeting held immediately following a critical incident with employees who 
have been affected directly or indirectly by the incident. A defusing provides infor- 
mation about possible stress reactions, emphasizes that most reactions are normal, 
identifies resources for further help, and assesses the need for debriefing. 

Workshops in which participants are given information about the facts of the event 
and told psychological help is available if needed. 

A program that provides referrals for counseling or, less commonly, actual 
counseling for employees experiencing problems that may affect their ability 
to perform their jobs. 

Correctional employees, uniformed or civilian, who typically listen to coworkers’ 
problems and decide whether to refer them for professional counseling. Because they 
have no training as clinicians and no protection against requests to disclose conversa- 
tions with other officers, peer supporters should never engage in counseling. 
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A ppendixes 

Appendix A: Texas’ Post Trauma Staff Support Program — 

Unit Staff Support Officer Application Form 

POST TRAUMA STAFF SUPPORT PROGRAM 
Unit Staff Support Officer (USSO) 

Application Form 

Name: Job Title: 

Social Security Number: 

Unit/Dept.: 

Shift and Hours Scheduled to Work: 

Shift Card #: 

Supervisor’s Name: 

Work Telephone: _( ) Home Telephone _( ) 

Length of Service with TDCJ-ID: 

1. Are you willing to respond to emergency calls outside your normal duty hours? 

YES NO 

2* Are you willing to participate in training that will be provided? 

YES_ NO 

3* Are you willing to attend regular scheduled meetings? 

YES NO 

4. Although not a requirement, have you had any prior experience or training related to 
critical incidents? 

YES NO If yes, briefly explain. 



5* Do you speak a language other than English? (Not a requirement) 

YES NO 

If yes, what language(s) do you speak? 

At what level? Minimal Moderate Fluent 

March] 997 
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A P P E N n I x A (continued) 



6. Why are you interested in being a USSO member? 



7. As a TDCJ-ID employee, have you directly received any services from a post trauma 
team as a result of critical incident? 

YES NO If yes, briefly describe. 



IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE USSO PARTICIPATION OUTSIDE NORMALLY 
SCHEDULED WORK HOURS WILL BE COMPENSATED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
EXISTING AGENCY POLICY. 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE USSO MEMBER WILL PARTICIPATE FOR A 
TERM OF ONE YEAR, AT WHICH TIME THEY MAY REAPPLY. 



Signature of Applicant: Date: 



PT -05 March 1997 
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Appendix B: Post Trauma Resources Case Study and Role 
Profiles for Debriefer Training 



Case Study 

A group of inmates gathered in the cafeteria as 
breakfast was ending and surrounded three well-known 
officers, they began hitting and stabbing them with 
pieces of wood and shanks. Two other inmates grabbed 
two cafeteria workers and moved them to the kitchen 
area where they were quickly tied up. Reinforcements 
in the form of correctional officers tried to enter the area 
where the disturbance was taking place but could enter 
only long enough to rescue the injured officers. 

The cafeteria area was quickly sealed off, but a group of 
fifteen inmates continued to hold the hostages. One 
was released after two hours and the others after eight 
hours. Further physical injuries occurred. Later, 
everyone would know that the disturbance was planned. 



Role 1 
Hostage 1 

After having worked with the Department of corrections 
for more than 10 years, F. was looking forward to retiring 
on his state and military pension later in the year. 

During the hostage crisis, F. spent most of the time 
watching the inmates’ behavior and trying to figure out a 
method for escape. In addition, he was working hard to 
protect Hostage 2 who was at work for the first time the 
day of the disturbance. 
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Role 2 
Hostage 2 

S. had been wanting to leave the fast food business for 
more than two years, especially after the robbery. The 
training for the Department of corrections had been 
great and he/she had been looking forward to the on- 
the-job training. S. had not been in a prison before and 
was a little bit hesitant about all the gates and locks. 
He/she was walking into the main kitchen area when the 
disturbance occurred. S. was quickly grabbed by an 
inmate, threatened with a knife and tied up. S. was not 
threatened again and was a cooperative and effective 
hostage. He/she was released after eight hours in 
captivity. 



Role 3 

Correctional Officer Who Was Injured 

After hearing the emergency call on the radio, B. had 
raced to the cafeteria where he/she witnessed the 
stabbing and beating of the three officers. After a 
moment of hesitation, B. ran into the disturbance and 
pulled one officer out. The others were quickly rescued. 
B. has worked as an officer in the system for six years 
without a promotion and feels he/she has been passed 
up because of the “good old boy” system. 
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Role 4 

Correctional Officer 

N. had grown up in a rough neighborhood and was 
physically and psychologically prepared for just about 
anything. He/she had certainly done his/her part the day 
of the incident but was not prepared to see his/her best 
friend beaten so severely. He/she ran toward the 
cafeteria when he/she realized there was a problem and 
turned to see four inmates kicking and beating his/her 
friend. N. would later say, “It was a bloody mess.” 



Role 5 

Correctional Officer 

J. should probably have never been a correctional 
officer anyway, a very religious individual, J. often 
thought that he/she would serve God best as a church 
musician or preacher. The day of the riot, J. was not 
aware of the tension in facility that led many to believe 
that there could be trouble. When the incident occurred, 
J. was in the cafeteria and was immediately targeted by 
the inmates. Not having the physical skills of the others, 
J. left the scene as soon as he/she could. The most 
common reaction of the other staff involved in the 
incident is not anger but a sense that J. needs to be 
protected. 
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Appendix C: The San Bernardino Counseling 
Team’s Supervisory Training Syllabus 



THE COUNSELING TEAM 
1881 Business Center Drive, Suite 11 
San Bernardino, CA 92408 
(909) 884-0133 
www . tcteam , com 



Dealing with Critical Incident Stress in Corrections 

Definition of Critical Incidents 

* Generates Profound Emotion 

* Impacts Present or Future Performances 

* Surpasses Coping Skills 

* Evokes Stress in any Normal, Healthy Person 

- Dr. Jeffrey Mitchell 



Critical Incidents 

* Major Disasters 

* Earthquake/ 5:04 pm. October 17, 1989 

* Hurricane (Andrew) 

* Terrorism 

* Transportation Traffic Collision 
Personal Critical Incidents 

* Suddden Infant Death Syndrome 

* Major illness 

* Loss of a family member 

* Accidental injuries 

* Extreme attempts where lives are lost 

* Personnel helpless to save victim(s) 

* Unusually gruesome crime in correctional facility 

* Death or serious injury of a inmate involving equipment or personnel 

* Victim known to personnel 

* Malfunctioning of equipment 

* Fire/Explosion in facility 

* Riots 

* Possible exposure to communicable diseases 

* Correctional officer gone bad 

* Death/Injury of a correctional officer 

* Officer involved shooting 
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* 


Hostage or barricaded situation 


* 


Physical/Sexual assault on a correctional officer 


* 


Suicide of an inmate 


* 


Negative news media 


* 


Suicide of a co-worker 


* 


School shooting (previous contact with juvenile) 


Who is subject to Critical Incident Stress? 


* 


Dispatcher/Firefighter/Paramedic/Law Enforcement Officer/Correctional 
Officer/Hospital Personnel/Coroner 


The Effects of Critical Incidents 


Perceptual Distortions 


* 


Time-slow motion/fast motion 


* 


Auditory-diminished sound/intensified sound 


* 


Visual- tunnel vision/heightened sense of detail 


Shock and Disruption 


* 


Initial denial 


★ 


Autopilot 


★ 


Difficulty remembering 


★ 


Isolation 


★ 


Heightened sensitivity 


Emotional Numbing 


* 


May be in shock 


* 


Keeps from feeling pain 


★ 


Must succeed at job/feels lack of support 


* 


Peer pressure 


Hostility and Anger 


* 


Non-directed 


* 


Short-fused with others 


* . 


Can be short-lived 


* 


Can cause relationship discord 


* 


Can cause performance problems 
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Fear: 

* Fear comes with the perception of danger 



Depression 

* Irritability-Oversensitive/Defensive/Argumentative/Insubordinate 
Isolation 

* No one cares 

* No one understands 

* Experiences agitation/ffustration 

Intrusive Thoughts 

* Relive event over and over 

* Can't turn off video tape 

* Feels it happening again 

* Exaggerates details 

* May change final outlook 

Anchors 

* Time, Names, Dates, Places 

Flashbacks 

* Re-experiencing the event as though it is happening again 
Sleep Difficulties 

* Insomnia 

* Nightmares 

* Coldsweats 

* Exhaustion 

* Grinding teeth 

* Early morning wake-up 

* Dreams 
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Guilt 

* Responsibility guilt 
Anxiety 



"Pressure-Cooker Model" 

* External stress events add more pressure until the "Cooker" cannot handle the force 
and explodes into illness 

Burnout 

Loss of interest 

* Difficulty with work routine 

* Request transfer 

* Work feels boring 

* May change careers 

Loss of Enthusiasm 
Emotional Conflict 

* Family vs. Sense of duty 

* Peer pressure vs. Real feelings 

* Control issues 

Family/Marital discord 
Family Problems 

* Lack of communication 

* Repress feelings 

* Spouses' awareness of vulnerability 

* Sexual difficulties 

* Substance abuse 

* Spouse gives double message 
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Re-Evaluation 

* Goals 

* Priorities 

* Family 

* Career 

What if 
Vulnerability 

* How to Psychologically Survive 

* Psychological Services. . . 

* The Counseling Team/ Available 24 hours 

Defusing 

Immediately Following the Traumatic Event... 

* Shorter in length (1 hour) 

* Can eliminate a formal debriefing 

* Can enhance a formal debriefing 

Debriefings 
Introduction Phase 

Introduces confidentiality, peer support personnel and the facilitator 
Fact Phase 

Where the facilitator elicits from the members what activities they performed during 
the critical incident and what they heard, saw, smelled and did at the scene 

Thought Phase 

Where the facilitator encourages members to share with others what they were thinking 
at the scene and whether they have ever had these thoughts before 

Reaction Phase 

Where the facilitator encourages members to share with others the feelings they had at 
the scene and are having now, and whether they have ever had these feelings before 

Symptom Phase 

Where the facilitator focuses on the psychological and physical after effects that the 
members experienced since the incident 
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Unfinished Business Phase 

Where the members discuss those past emotional experiences which have not been resolved 
Teaching Phase 

Where members are reminded that the symptoms they have experienced are normal response 
to extraordinary circumstances and the rational for their stress response is explained 

Wrap-up Phase 

To conclude the debriefing, answer questions, and allow the members to develop a plan 
of action 

Round-Robin Phase 

Where members make any last comments to each other and no one responds 
Focus on support systems... 

* Peers 

* Family Members 

* Clergy 

* Professional 

"That which does not destroy me will make me stronger" 

-Nietzsche 

Remember: 

Correctional personnel are not immune to horrible human tragedy! 
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Appendix D: New York States Department of Correctional Services Scenario for Training 
EAP Coordinators to Motivate Employees to Accept Professional Help 



Supervisors and NYS/EAP in the New York State Work Force* 



• Put up overhead, ’'REFERRAL PROCESS TO EAP," pages 
12-14 in participant materials. Say, "Let's look at how a 
referral to EAP works. We will go through this flow chart using 
a fictitious employee to demonstrate the process.*' (You are 
encouraged to adapt this section to reflect how a referral 
to your organization's EAP works.) 



• As a supervisor, you may be observing your employees and 
see that something is not going very well for one of them. 

Let’s call this employee Joe. You watch what is going on and 
may begin to make a few notations on what you see. Joe is 
late on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. He is irritable and 
his assignments are sloppy. This may be a good time to 
consult with your EAP Coordinator for guidance on when and 
how to introduce EAP to the employee. 

• Over a period of time, you notice that things aren’t improving 
with Joe. It has been a week or two and his time lines and work 
are getting worse. You have documented all of this in very 
concrete terms and have included ail the times and dates when 
you noticed poor performance. You sit and talk with Joe, letting 
him know that you are concerned with the drop in his work 
performance. You talk about performance expectations and 
changes that need to be made for improvement. 

© Here is where you can first offer EAP. You might say, "Gee 
Joe, are you aware that our agency has an Employee 
Assistance Program? It is a program that can help you if you 
are having any personal problems that may be having some 
impact on your work. Here is the brochure and the name and 
phone number of our EAP Coordinator." 




Referral Process 
to EAP 



* Excerpted from “Instructor’s Manual: Supervisors and NYS/EAP in the NYS Workforce.” This 
material is reprinted with permission from The New York State Employee Assistance Program and The 
New York State Governor’s Office of Employee Relations. 
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Supervisors and NYS/EAP in the New York State Work Force 

• The best case scenario is that Joe says, “Yeah boss ; you're 
right, I need some help," and then goes to see the Coordinator. 
The Coordinator does an assessment and formulates a plan of 
action for Joe. Then Joe is asked if he would sign a copy of the 
release of information we talked about earlier and says yes. 
Joe accepts the referral, gets help, things improve and all is well. 
That’s the easy one. 

• Let’s say Joe refuses assistance and says, “I don’t have any 
problems and my work is fine. You've got the problem." As the 
supervisor, you continue to monitor performance. If it doesn’t 
improve, you could again offer EAP in your next meeting with 
Joe. You might say, “Joe, remember I told you about EAP? 
Well, they can help if there is anything going on that you might 
need some outside help with. Here is the name and number 
again in case you lost it." You could also say that if Joe doesn’t 
feel comfortable calling the EAP Coordinator, he could call the 
EAP Main Office and get linked with someone else in EAP that 
could help. Remember that you can only suggest EAP and Joe 
has to choose to come. But continuing to recommend EAP as 
you progress through your supervisory process can reinforce 
the availability of EAP and reduce any stigma there may be for 
getting help. 

• Tell the group that at any point in this process, the supervisor 
may consult with EAP on best approaches to take with an 
employee. Remind the group that each individual is unique and 
that not all approaches will work with everyone. 



Instructor Materials 
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Appendix E: Riverside County (California) Sheriff’s Department 
Peer Support Program Brochure 
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Addressing Correctional Officer Stress 



Appendix F: Texas Post Trauma Staff 
Support Program Incident Log 



POST TRAUMA STAFF SUPPORT PROGRAM 
USSO INCIDENT LOG 



(A log that is completed by the following interaction with an employee who was involved in a critical incident) 

UN IT/FACILITY 

REGION 



DATE 


SHIFT 


# & GENDER OF 
affected EMPLOYEE 

MALE FEMALE 


MEDICAL 

ATTENTION 

required 

(YES OR NO) 


TYPE 

EVENT 

(USE 

CODES) 


TIME 

INVOLVED 

(e.g. 211 min., 
I hr* etc.) 


RSST 

NOTIFIED 
(YES OR NO) 




































































































































































































































Distribution: Original - Unit File 

Copy - RSST Coordinator 



PT-02 



March 1997 
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P P E N D I X F (CONTINUED) 



TYPE EVENT CODES 

T - Threat of death or psychological assault 

R - Riot or hostage situation 

A1 - Assault (physical assault of a seriousness nature) 

U - Unnatural event (witnessing of suicide or attempted suicide 
of staff or offender); Exposure to life threatening disease 

M - Matters related to natural disaster or fire 

A2 - Assault, sexual in nature 

S - Situations unusual enough for trauma but not noted above 
(i.e. death of staff or offender) 
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Appendix G: Connecticut Department of Correction 
Stress Program Questionnaire 




Dear AFSCME Correction Officer, 

Some months ago, the Connecticut Department of Correction was awarded a grant from the 
National Institute of Justice to implement an educational program related to the impact of stress on the 
lives of Correction Officers and their families. Recently, you should have received a brochure that 
provided an overview of the Families, Officers, and Corrections Understanding Stress (FOCUS) 
Project. In that brochure, we indicated that the goal of the project was to reduce Correction Officer 
and family stress through education and training. The FOCUS project is the collaborative effort of 
AFSCME Council 4 and the Connecticut Department of Correction, in conjunction with ETP Inc. and 
Drs. M. E. Sullivan and J. B. Rogers (S & R Associates). 

The following survey was developed through that collaboration. In order to insure that the 
results of this survey accurately represent the perceptions of the Correction Officers, we want to urge 
you to answer each question as honestly as possible. To insure your confidentiality, the completed 
survey will only be handled by the AFSCME liaison and returned directly to S & R Associates for 
analysis. 

The Connecticut Department of Correction, AFSCME (Locals 387, 391, and 1565), ETP Inc., 
and S & R Associates hope that we can begin to effect a significant change in the lives of all 
Correction Officers and their families with your help. We want to thank you for providing us with 
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A r p e n d i x G ( <; o n t i n ued) 



Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



/ / 



/ 



/ / 



/ 



Indicate the last 4 digits of your Social Security number: 

Indicate the last 4 digits of your telephone number: 

Directions: Please check (✓ or / ) the categories for each question that applies to you. Do not leave any question 

blank nor select more than one option per question. If you feel that the question does not apply to i 



Applicable (NA). 


j 1. Gender: 




2. Date of birth: , " 


' > >A 


"~^rj 


Male □ Female □ 




Month/Day/Year / 


_J 




Sc Race: 








__ ^ 


African American 


□ 


Asian American 




□ 


Hispanic 


□ 


Native American 




□ 


White 


□ 


West Indian/Caribbean — 




□ 


Other 


(Specify) 












Education: What is the highes t lev e l of education that you have completed? 

Less than High School □ 

Technical degree □ 

AA / AS degree □ 

MA / MS degree □ 

Marital Status : What is your present ma r i tal status 

Single □ 

Married □ 

Divorced □ 

/- Have you ever been divorced? . _ ■_ 1 _ NA O 

Has your spouse/significant other ever been divorced? NA □ 

Does your spouse/significant other have a job? NA □ 



High School Diploma/GED Q 

Some College Q 

BA / BS degree Q 

Ph.D. □ 



Widowed Q 

Separated Q 

Live-in Partner/Significant Other Q 

NoO _Yes Number of times 

No □ Yes □ Number of times 

No □ Yes □ Full timeQ; Pah;xime. 



What is the highest level of education completed by your spouse/significant other? NA □ 



Le ve l op Facility:^ 



naQ' 



tjo. 

1 1 . How long have you worked for the Connecticut Department of Correction? 

vour total family income $__ , , 

13. Including yourself, how many people in your household? 

[14. What shi ft do you primarily wor k?, - / I * □ 

15. What is your current rank? Cadet □ 



O 


High School Diploma/GED 


□ 


□ 


Some College 


□ 


□ 


BA / BS degree 


□ 


•O 


Ph D. 


□ 


" 2 □ 


30 1 , 40 50.': ' 





_years _ 



months 



2 nd □ 



00 ; 



■3 rd □ 



Rotatin g *Q 






_years 



Probationary Officer □ Officer □ 5 and 2 Officer □ 

'1 6. Have you served in any military organizatio n? ' . ~ No □ Yes Length of service' 

17. Have you worked for any other correctional organization? No □ Yes □ Length of service years 

1,8., On average, how many OTs per pay, period do you work? "" „ ' — 

19. Have you worked for any police force? 






NoQ Yes □ Length of service 



_years 



20. 1 Are you currently serving in any military organization' in the US or abroad ? l,No □ /~ Yes Q " "" H 
2 1 . Has any member of your immediate family ever worked for the Connecticut Department of Correction? No □ Yes □ 

If yes, please indicate which family members Spouse/Significant Other □ 

Mother □ Father O 

Daughter □ Son O 

Aunt □ Uncle Q 

Other (Specify) 
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Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



[22. Please indicate which of the followin g you are a member of-j^ 
NA □ K9 □ CERT □ SOG □ 



CISRT □ 



Enfield Cl □ Northern Cl — 

Osborn Cl □ Robinson Cl— 

Willard-Cybulski Cl □ Bridgeport CC 

Cheshire Cl Q Gamer Cl 

New Haven CC O Manson YI 

Brooklyn Cl Q Webster Cl 

Corrigan Cl Q Gates Cl 

Northeast Cl □ Radgowski CI- 

York Cl G Hartford CC — 

MacDougall Cl □ Walker RSMU 

UCONN Health Center □ CTU 

CTSD □ Other 



kZ . ' . 1 — — • < — ' .. .V 

HONOR GUARD □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(Specify) 



SA H6w would yojL4escnbe vou^ post assi g nment?" j 



General Housing Unit G Restrictive Housing Unit 

Sick/Annual/Spare □ Tower/Perimeter Duty — 

Control Center G Other 



□ 

□ 

(Specify) 



For each of the following, indicate your overall level of satisfaction. 



25. Your job 

26. Your life 

27. Your present relationship with your spouse/significant other NA □- 



V 5 

IS K 


- 4>: ' f 

..isy? 


5 •o 




•w 


•“ : 


*S : "i 




IS 


c 




s 


li; 






> 3 > * 


p \ 


t/> Vi > - * 


i3 A 


> £ 


□ : : 


.□ 


□ h 


□A' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 'X. 


.□V 


□ 


□ : 


□ " 


□ r 


□ ■ 


□ 



In the last 3 months, have you- 

28. been late for work? 

29. left work early? 



If yes, how many days? 



No □ Yes 
No □ Yes 




Have you ever been diagnosed as having- 

30. Diabetes? 

3 1 . Chronic low back pain? 

32. Clinical depression? 

33. High blood pressure? 

34. Liver disease? 

35. Heart disease? — 



Was this condition 
diagnosed before being 
hired? 



No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Yes 


□ 



36. Do you smoke cigarettes? 

37. Are you presently taking any 



No □ Yes □ If yes, about how many pack(s) per day? 
medication for depression? No □ Yes □ 
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Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



Indicate how confident you think you are about doing each of the 
following. Your answers should be what you think you can do and 
not what you think you are expected to do. 



38. Accepting criticism from my peers 

39. Speaking up when something is wrong - 

40. Resolving disagreements 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 



Assessing a dangerous situation 

Responding to the injuries or illnesses of inmates 

Evaluating and implementing an emergency plan 

Describing proper procedures fora medical emergency - 
Providing emergency medical care 



Safely restraining an inmate out of control 

Verbally defusing a potentially dangerous Situation- 
Fulfilling the requirements of the job 



fr 5 


e 

4i 

73 
IS 
4* C 




a 

V 


> S 

~ e 


Z 


e 

e 


© o 
Z U 


z u 


z 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 



£ 

Q> 

> 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



In the last 3 months, were you away from work due to- 



If yes, how many days? 



49. 

50. 


personal illness? 

sick family member (child/spouse/significant other) 9 


vr n PI vr — T - ! 


51. 


taking care of an elderly parent 9 




52. 


mental health day 9 




53. 


work related injury 9 




54. 


personal leave/emergency 9 




55. 


planned vacation 9 




56. 


stress related? 




57. 


an administrative leave with pay 9 




58. 


an administrative leave without pay? 


No □ Yes □ 




How often do you drink- $ 

o 

z 

59. Beer? Q 

60. Wine? □ 

61. Mixed liquor drinks? Q 

62. Straight liquor? □ 



a 

<C 

S j 



□ 

□ 

□ 



£ 



~ E -i * A * 
□ □ □ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Number 
of drinks 
per 

occasion? 



63. Have you increased your consumption of alcohol over the last 6 months? No □ Yes □ 
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Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



*Read each statement carefully and decide if this is how you feel 
about your job. If you have not had this feeling, mark/check never. 
However, if you have had this feeling indicated how often you have 
felt that way. 



64. 1 feel emotionally drained from my work. 

65. 1 feel used up at the end of the workday. 

66. 1 feel fatigued when I get up in the morning and have to face another day on the 

job. 

67. Working with the inmates all day is really a strain for me. 

68. I feel burned out from my work. 

69. I feel I’m working too hard on my job. 

70. Working with the inmates directly puts too much stress on me. 

71. I feel like I’m at the end of my rope. 

72. 1 feel I treat some of the inmates as if they were impersonal objects. 

73. I've become more callous towards the inmates since I took this job. 

74. I worry that this job is hardening me emotionally. 

75. I do not really care what happens to some of the inmates. 

76. I feel the inmates blame me for some of their problems. 

77. I can easily understand how the inmates feel about things. 

78. I deal very effectively with the problems of the inmates. 

79. I feel I’m positively influencing the lives of the inmates and their families through 

my work. 

80. I feel frustrated by my job. 

81. I feel enthusiastic after working closely with the inmates. 

82. I feel very energetic. 

83. 1 can easily create a relaxed atmosphere with the inmates. 

84. 1 have accomplished many worthwhile things in this job. 

85. In my work, 1 deal with emotional problems very calmly. 
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*“Modified and reproduced by special permission of the Publisher, Consulting Psychologists Press, Palo Alto, CA 94303 
from Maslach Burnout Inventory - Human Services Survey by Christina Maslach and Susan E. Jackson. Copyright 1986 by 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. All rights reserved. Further reproduction is prohibited without the Publisher’s written 
consent.” 
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A P P E N 0 I X G ( C O N T l N U E L) ) 



Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



Read each of the following carefully and decide if you 
have experienced any of these feelings. If you have not 
had the experience, check never. However, if you have 
had this experience indicated how often. 




86. 




■ O’ 


□ 


□ 


87. 




■ O' 


□ 


□ 


88. 




■ □ 


□ 


□ 


89. 




■ □ . 


□ 


□ 


90. 


Thoughts of ending your life 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


91. 


Feelings of being trapped 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


92. Headaches or pressure in your head l □ □ Q 


93. Feeling blue or depressed i Q O O 


94. 


Trouble catching your breath or shortness of breath - 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


95. 


Nausea, upset stomach, or stomach pains i 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


96. 


Sudden feelings of fear or panic i 


- □ 


□ 


□ 


97. 


A feeling that something bad was going to happen to you J 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


98. 


Feeling that everything that goes wrong is your fault 4 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


99. 


Migraines J 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


100. 


Pains in your back or spine 1 1 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


101. 


Reoccurring bouts of the flu 1 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


102. 


Trouble getting to sleep j 


1 □ 


□ 


□ 


103. 


Trouble staying asleep ! 


i □ 


□ 


□ 


104. 


Finding it difficult to get up in the morning 1 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


105. 


Sweaty or damp and clammy hands - -- 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


106. 


Feeling nervous or fidgety § 


Iq 


□ 


□ 


107. 


A change in appetite ! 


□ 


□ 


□ 


108. 


Taking prescription drugs to relieve stress and/or anxiety 


□ 


□ 


□ 


109. 


Crying spells ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 










110. 


Lack of emotional responsiveness 


□ 


□ 
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111. 


Inability to find pleasure in anything 
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112. 


Feeling of hopelessness 
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Feeling of worthlessness 
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Addressing Correctional Officer Stress 



Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



Read each statement carefully and indicate your level of 
disagreement/agreement with each. 
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e « * 
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114. 

115. 


My home life interferes with my responsibilities at work, such as getting to work on time, 
accomplishing daily tasks, and working overtime. 

The facility that I work in promotes a sense of excellence. 


°r 

Q ! 

□ 


□ i 

□, 

% 


□ i 

□ 

□ jj 


r 

=»J i 

O 1 

pj i 


1 16. 


The pay is good. - — - 


□ 




□ \ 


PS; 1 


117. 

118. 


The goals and objectives for my job are clearly defined. — 

Due to work related duties, I have to make changes to my plans for family activities. 


□ 

□ 


• ■'V 

*S!£ 


□ I 

□ ; 


'0*' 

PI 1 


119. 


The conditions of my life are excellent. - - 


□ 


□ 


□ ; 


fq'v 


120. 


Roll call provides a chance to discuss policy with immediate supervisors. 


□ 


o \ 


i 

□ : 




121. 


I just don’t seem to be able to make important decisions any more. 


□ 


• ?"? 

□1 


□ 


Pi 


122. 


My job lets me use my skills and abilities. - - 


□ 




□ 


iqI 


123. 


I worry about exposing my family to communicable diseases. 


□ 


pf 


□ 


’■ ; Q ' 


124. 


The physical surroundings at work are pleasant. 


□ 




□ 


n 


125. 


I work on unnecessary things. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


' Q 1 


126. 


The department is concerned about giving everyone a chance to get ahead. 


□ 




□ 




127. 


I received the proper training to perform my job requirements. 


□ 


pi. 


□ 




128. 


At work, I am at risk of having urine or feces thrown at me. 


□ 


' o ; l 


|q 


m 


129. 


My family does not enjoy doing some of the things that I d like to do. 


□ 


o 


1 □ 




130. 


I am constantly thinking about leaving corrections. 


□ 




! □ 




131. 


The people I work with are competent in doing their jobs. 


□ 


Pi 

•p 


□ 


Pi 


132. 


I regularly read This Week. — — 


□ 


□ 




133. 


Family-related strain interferes with my ability to perform job-related duties. 


□ 




□ 


134. 

135. 


The department’s mission statement is consistent with my views.- 

After work, I come home too tired to do some of the things I’d like to do with my family. — 


□ 

□ 


• O 


□ 

□ 


;□! 


136. 


I have gotten the important things in life so far. 


□ 


- #S£5 


□ 




137. 


Roll call provides information about what happened on the previous shift. 


□ 




□ 




138. 


The job security is good. 


□ 


r O : 


□ 




139. 


I feel certain how I will be evaluated for my annual review. - 


□ 


P: 


□ 




140. 


Lately, I feel confused most of the time. 


□ 


□ 


.. □ 


O 


141. 


The work I do is meaningful. 


□ 




; □ 


PI 


142. 


Roll call provides guidance. 
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IP 


i □ 


>Ri 


143. 


I put a lot of effort into my job beyond what is required. 
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Strongly Agree 




A p r e n n ix G ( c o ntinu e d ) 



Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



Read each statement carefully and indicate your level of 

disagreement/agreement with each. « 

M> 



144. Sometimes I have to violate a rule or policy in order to carry out an assignment. 

145. Supervisors show favoritism. 

146. I am adequately trained to work with the population of inmates in my facility. 

147. At work, I am at risk of exposure to communicable diseases (AIDS, Hepatitis-C, TB). 

148. My spouse/significant other wants me to spend more time with them. 

149. I feel content working as a correction officer. 

150. The people I work with are friendly. 

151. The information that is in “This Week” is generally accurate. 

1 52. My spouse/significant other and I have different ideas about who our friends should be. 

1 53. The facility that I work in ensures a secure, safe, and humane environment for the inmates. - 

1 54. My family dislikes how often I am preoccupied with my work while I am at home. 

1 55. If I could live my life over, I would change almost nothing. 

1 56. If you ask questions during roll call, you are considered a trouble maker. 

157. My fringe benefits are good. 

1 58. I have to work under vague directives or orders. 

159. Lately, my ability to cope on a daily basis has been really reduced. 

160. I feel personally responsible for the work I do. 

161. Roll call provides information/communication that is important. 

162. My job requires that I do the same thing over and over. 

1 63. I have to do some things that go against my conscience. 

164. Lately, things that I once found enjoyable no longer interest me. 

165. I work at the correctional facility of my choice. 

166. I worry about my family’s safety. 

1 67. 1 sometimes find myself treating my loved ones like inmates. 

1 68. I have to do things that I don’t agree with. 

169. I receive assignments based on my ability not my gender. 

1 70. At work, I am at risk of verbal abuse from inmates. 

171. My spouse/significant other and I have different ideas about spending time with relatives. — 

172. The facility that I work in is committed to protect the public and staff. 

173. Because of my work demands, I am irritable at home. 

1 74. The chances for promotion are good. 
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□ Agree 
O Strongly Agree 



Addressing Correctional Officer Stress 



Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 

Read each statement carefully and indicate your level of 
disagreement/agreement with each. 



175. The facility that I work in promotes a sense of professionalism. 

1 76. Things I want to do at work don’t get done because of the demands of my family. 

1 77. The facility that I work in promotes a sense of dignity. 

1 78. I’m finding it harder and harder to cope on a daily basis. 

179. 1 have the opportunity to develop my own abilities. 

1 80. Roll call provides support among officers. 

181. The main satisfaction in my life comes from work. 

1 82. 1 am clear on what I am expected to do. 

183. I generally want to be left alone. 

1 84. Transfers within the department are always available. 

185. I worry about taking my family out because we may run into an ex-inmate. 

186. My job requires that 1 keep learning new things. 

1 87. I work with inconsistent policies and guidelines. 

188. The department generally is more lenient in enforcing the rules for members of the opposite 

sex. 

189. At work, I am at risk of physical abuse from inmates. 

190. My spouse/significant other and I have different preferences with respect to entertainment. 

191. It would be very hard for me to leave my job even if I wanted to. 

192. The demands of my family or spouse/significant other interfere with work related activities. 

193. 1 get a feeling of accomplishment when I do a good job. 

194. The facility that 1 work in promotes a sense of respect among staff, management, and the 

inmates. 

195. There is effective cooperation between shifts. 

196. You don’t know from one day to the next how the department expects you to perform. 

197. Things I want to do at home do not get done because of the demands my job puts on me. — 

198. This job provides me with opportunities to do work that I feel is important. 

199. Roll call provides an opportunity for officers to have a “bitch” session. 

200. The only reason I work here is to get a paycheck every two weeks. 

201 . Responsibilities are clearly defined. 

202. Things that used to slide right off my back now really irritate me. 

203. No matter how hard I try, I feel no sense of accomplishment. 

204. 1 worry about being recognized by ex-inmates. 
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Strongly Disagree 



A P r E N D I X G ( C O N T I N U E D ) 





Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 












Read each statement carefully and indicate your level of 
disagreement/agreement with each. 
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205. 


My job requires that I be creative. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


O 


206. 


I receive inconsistent requests from two or more supervisors. 


□ 




□ 


Q 


O 


207. 


The rules are more leniently enforced depending on your race. 


□ 


o 


□ 


'•IF 


O 


208. 


At work, I am at risk of verbal abuse from co-workers. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


209. 


My spouse/significant other and I have different goals for us as a couple. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


210. 


1 have too much at stake in my job to change jobs now. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


211. 


I trust my co-workers. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


212. 


My job as a correction officer measures up to the expectations I had when I started. 
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□ 
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O 


213. 


The department’s newsletter provides information helpful in performing my work. 
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ja 
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□ 


O 


214. 


I have to put off doing things at work because of demands on my time at home. 
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□ 
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215. 


The facility that I work in promotes a sense of personal integrity. 
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216. 


My job produces strain that makes it difficult to fulfill family duties. 
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W- 
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217. 


My life is as close to my ideal as possible. 
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□ 
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218. 


Roll call provides an opportunity to share stories about success and failure in dealing with 




A 




A 






inmates. 
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□ . 
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□ 
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219. 


Travel to and from work is convenient. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


O 


220. 


I feel certain about how much authority I have. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 


O 


221. 


I just can’t seem to remember things any more. 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


222. 


I worry about protecting my family from ex-inmates. 


□ 


O 


□ 


□ 


O 


223. 


I get to do a number of different things on my job. 


□ 


if 


□ 


□ 


O 


224. 


I do things that are apt to be accepted by one supervisor and not accepted by others. 


□ 


□; 


□ 


□ 


O 


225. 


I receive assignments based on my ability not my race. 


□ 


£>’- 
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i- 
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226. 


Promotions within the department are handled fairly. 


□ 


M. 


□ 


P 


O . 


227. 


At work, I am at risk of physical abuse from co-workers. 


□ 




□ 


.□ 


O 


228. 


My job makes it difficult to be the kind of spouse/parent I’d like to be. 
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□ 

?■■■ ■ 
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P, 
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229. 


I am searching for a new career. 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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230. 


My co-workers are helpful in getting the job done. 
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\W y v 
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231. 


The work is interesting. 
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lo 
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"o' 
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232. 


The newsletter “This Week” is informative. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 


O 


233. 


If I had a chance to do it all over again, I would still want to be a correction officer. 


□ 


/□ 


□ 


o 


O 


234. 


If a good friend of mine were interested in being a correction officer, I would strongly 
recommend the job. 
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O 
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Addressing Correctional Officer Stress 



Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



Read each statement carefully and indicate your level of 
disagreement/agreement with each. 



235. I can see the results of my work. 

236. My hours are good. 

237. I am fairly rewarded considering my responsibilities. 

238. You must keep conversations with an inmate short and businesslike. 

239. I receive an assignment without the necessary staff to complete it. 

240. Supervisors are generally the first ones to praise a CO for a job well done. 

241 . It is important for a CO to have compassion. 

242. Supervisors maintain a high standard of performance in their own work. 

243. The best way to deal with inmates is to be firm and distant. 

244. Sometimes a CO should be an advocate for an inmate. 

245. The administration trusts me. 

246. I am fairly rewarded taking into account my education and training. 

247. I receive an assignment without adequate resources. 

248. I seem to have enough time to get everything done that I am expected to do. 

249. The CO’s only concern is with facility security. 

250. Supervisors are competent. 

25 1 . The way to get respect from inmates is to take an interest in them. 

252. Administration cares more about the inmates than about the COs. 

253. I am fairly rewarded in view of the amount of experience I have. 

254. I have the freedom to decide what I do on the job regarding inmates. 

255. If a CO wants to do counseling, they should change jobs. 

256. I am asked to do excessive amounts of work. 

257. A CO should work hard to earn trust from inmates. 

258. Supervisors encourage innovative/creative thinking. : — 

259. Any infraction of the rules by an inmate should result in disciplinary action. 

260. If it is an officer’s word against an inmate’s, the administration will generally believe the 

inmate. 

261 . lam fairly rewarded for the amount of effort I put forth. 

262. It is basically my own responsibility to decide on how to handle inmates. 

263. I have enough authority to do my job. 

264. The job demands more than I can fit into a workday. 

265. Rehabilitation programs should be left to mental health professionals. 
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Connecticut Correction Officer Focus Survey 



Read each statement carefully and indicate your level of 
disagreement/agreement with each. 
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266. 


The supervisor who evaluated me for my annual review had first hand knowledge of my 
performance. 


□ 
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267. 


With some inmates, an officer becomes a substitute parent. 


□ 
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□ 


□ < 
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268. 


Supervisors are respectful to the COs. 
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269. 


I am fairly rewarded for the stress and strains of the job. 
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270. 


I have a lot to say about what happens on my job. 
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271. 


When an officer is injured by an inmate, the administration is there for support. 
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272. 


I am required to do an excessive amount of overtime. 
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273. 


Counseling is a job for counselors, not correction officers. 
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274. 


No one ever asks COs for suggestions relating to their job. 
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275. 


Improving facilities for inmates makes the officers’ job more difficult. 
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276. 


Supervisors are helpful in getting the job done. 
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277. 


If a CO does good work, they get recognition. 
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278. 


The administration is supportive when there is an incident concerning an inmate 
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279. 


I decide when I take breaks. 
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280. 


Management expects too much work from COs. 
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281. 


A personal relationship with an inmate invites problems. 
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282. 


Most lieutenants and captains are concerned about their COs’ morale 
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283. 


Supervisors know their job well. 
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284. 


Rehabilitation programs are a waste of time and money. 
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285. 


The administration is supportive when an officer is the subject of an investigation due to 
inmate accusations. 
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286. 


the quality of service to the inmates has 
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287. 


the behavior of the inmates has 
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the physical surroundings have 
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289. 


my relationship with supervisors has 
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290. 


the department has 
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291. 


the type of inmate sent to my facility has 
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During the past 6 months, how often have you- 
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292. blamed yourself for things that are not under your control? 
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293. had a loss of any feelings for family and friends? 
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295. felt guilty about everything that went wrong? - 
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296. been concerned about being able to pay the bills? 
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297. had to work overtime to make ends meet? - 
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298. had to work a part-time job in order to pay the bills? 
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299. had a concern about having enough money for retirement? 
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300. found yourself living from paycheck to paycheck? — 
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During the past 6 months, after a stressful situation, how often did you- 
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301 . draw on past experiences from similar situations? - — 
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Q.j 


Q 
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i Q 1 


302. seek advice from a senior officer? — - — 
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□ : 
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O-j 


Q 




303. want to be left alone? 
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□ ! 
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304. seek advice from a friend or relative? — 
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305. seek advice from your spouse/significant other? — — — — 
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306. exercise to relieve the stress? 
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307. seek professional help (for example EAP)? 
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During the past year, have you or anyone in your immediate family experienced the following? 



308. The death of a inmate? No □ Yes □ 

309. Trouble with a co-worker? No □ Yes □ 

310. An inmate accuse you of abuse? - No □ Yes Q 

311. A change in work location? No □ Yes □ 

3 12. Trouble with a supervisor? No □ Yes □ 

313. An involuntary transfer? No Q Yes O 

314. A change in shift assignment? No G Yes O 

315. A disciplinary action? - No □ YesO 
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I 1 CU C=l 
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£ 
e 

During the past 6 months, during a stressful situation, how often did you- I 



V© 

c 




316. respond to the source of stress by shouting/yelling? . Q Q 

317. become argumentative? □ □ 

318. kick or slam your fist against something? □ Q 

319. strike out at the source of the stress? O , O 

320. use physical force to end the situation? Q Q 



In the last 6 months, how often have you- 



321. watched television? 

322. read a newspaper, magazine, or a book? 

323. visited with family, friends, or neighbors? 

324. played sports (baseball, basketball, volleyball, golf, bowling, etc.)? 

325. worked on hobbies? 

326. worked around the house? 

327. dined out at a restaurant? 

328. gone to the movies? 

329. gone to a party/dancing? 

330. gone to a nightclub or bar? 

331. gone bike or motorcycle riding? 

332. gone walking, running, jogging, swimming, and/or hiking? 

333. gambled at a casino or on a sports event? 

334. worked out at home or a gym? 

335. gone fishing/hunting? 

336. used a computer? 
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337. 

338. 

339. 

340. 

341. 

342. 

343. 

344. 

345. 

346. 

347. 

348. 



A marriage? 

A divorce? 

Martial separation? 

A pregnancy/birth/adoption?- 



Being diagnosed with a life threatening illness? 

A prolonged period of sickness of an immediate member of your family?- 

Legal problems? 

An inmate threatened you or your family? 

Having to take care of an elderly relative? 

A decrease in your income of more than 20%? 





Yes Q 




YesQ 




YesQ 




Yes Q 




Yes Q 




Yes Q 




Yes Q 


- NoQ 


Yes Q 




Yes Q 


- NoQ 


YesQ 


- NoQ 


YesQ 




Yes Q 



How would you rate yourself in terms of - 



349. your ability to reach your goals? 

350. the quality of your performance? 

351. your knowledge of the rules and procedures in your facility? - 

352. your ability to handle crisis situations? — — 
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Now it is your turn. We are interested in knowing what you think about this survey or you can use 
this space to gripe about some aspect of your job. Remember, your comments will remain 
completely anonymous. 
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Thank you. We want to assure you again that your responses will be strictly confidential. If you 
have any questions concerning this survey please call or e-mail us at the numbers below. 

S&R Associates 

John B. Rogers, Ph.D. Mark E. Sullivan, Ph.D. 

(860) 928-6211 (860) 228-1154 

jbrogers08@snet.net 



Again, Thank you. 
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Appendix H: Additional Materials for Developing a 
Correctional Officer Stress Program 



Peer Support Training Manual 
The Counseling Team 

This 160-page manual provides extensive information on peer supporter services, basic support methods, listening 
skills, critical incident stress, grief and bereavement, assessment and referral, and suicide. The Counseling Team 
charges a $15 handling and postage fee for the manual. 

The Counseling Team 
Suite 11 

1881 Business Center Drive 
San Bernardino, CA 92408 
(909) 884-0133 
fax (909) 384-0734 

Post Trauma Staff Support Program Operations Manual 
Texas Department of Criminal Justice, Institutional Division 

This 15-page manual presents detailed lists describing the responsibilities of program participants and criteria for their 
appointment (see the Texas case study in chapter 3), as well as several forms included in an appendix. 

Elaine Smith 

Victim Services Coordinator 
Texas Department of Criminal Justice 
Institutional Division 
P.O. Box 99 

Huntsville, TX 77342-0099 
(409) 437-8588 

Critical Incidents Standard Operating Procedures 
Shelby County (Memphis, Tennessee) Sheriff’s Office 

In addition to describing procedures and each group’s responsibilities, this manual includes sources of employee 
benefits, ranging from the National Sheriff’s Association to workers’ compensation to support groups. 

Donald Gregory 

Shelby County Division of Corrections Training Academy 
993 Dovecrest Road 
Memphis, TN 38134 
(901) 377-4545 



fax (901) 387-5761 
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Stressed Out: Strategies for Living and Working with Stress in Corrections 
American Correctional Association 

This book by Gary F. Cornelius discusses the nature of correctional officer stress and provides concrete approaches for 
preventing and treating stress. The advice reflects first-hand knowledge of the correctional environment — the author is 
a lieutenant in charge of programs and recreation for the Fairfax County (Virginia) Adult Detention Center. 

American Correctional Association 
4380 Forbes Boulevard 
Lanham, MD 20706 
(301) 918-1800 

Preventing Inappropriate Staff/Inmate Relationships 
Arizona Department of Corrections, December 1994 

This lesson plan for training officers in how inappropriate staff-inmate relationships begin includes indicators of a 
developing relationship and methods of intervening. 

National Institute of Corrections 

Training Center 

(800) 877-1461, ext. 110 

Promising Practices and Strategies for Victim Services in Corrections 
National Center for Victims of Crime 

This 210-page curriculum for training correctional agencies to respond to victimized staff includes a student manual 
that addresses the culture of corrections and provides correctional program options and sample State agency policies 
and procedures for responding to critical incidents. The curriculum includes trainer lesson plans to help workshop 
participants educate others about staff victimization issues. 

Trudy Gregorie 
Director 

Victim Services and Program Development 
National Victim Center 
Suite 300 

2111 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703) 276-2880 
fax (703) 276-2889 
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Index 



A 

academy (see training; spouse academy) 

Addressing Correctional Officer Stress 
audiences 5 
organization 19 
purposes 5 

sources of information 6, 1 1 

administrators 5-9, 33, 36, 39-40, 56-58, 59, 61, 76 

alcohol problems 30, 32 

American Correctional Association 73, 126 

American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME) 40, 58, 62 

B 

benefits of stress program 5-9 
drawbacks 9-10 
financial savings 6-8 
improved officer work performance 8 
improved relations with union 9 
increased institutional safety 8-9 

budgets (see funding) 

burnout 16, 17, 51 

c 

California Youth Authority 7, 27-28, 76 

case studies 19-43 
selected features 20 

chaplains 31, 32-33, 34 

collaboration among agencies 25, 42, 58-61 

Collier County (Florida) Sheriff’s Office 8-9, 

64-66, 81-82 

commissioners (see administrators) 



confidentiality 56, 58, 63, 67-71 
counselors 68-69 
peers 69-70 

pressure to violate 70-71 
reporting contacts 71-72,107-108 

Connecticut Department of Correction (Families, Officers 
and Corrections Understanding Stress [FOCUS]) 9, 
58-61, 79, 81, 82, 109-124 

Counseling Team (see San Bernardino) 

critical incidents 

debriefings 24, 25, 27-28, 32, 36, 39, 71, 

73-75, 89 

educational debriefings 41-42, 75 
referrals after 27, 35, 29, 40-41, 42 
services 24, 24-25, 27, 34-36, 38-41, 41-42 
training as debriefers 38, 41, 93-95 
vignettes 24-25, 27-28, 35-36, 38-39 

D 

debriefings (see critical incidents) 
disability, stress-related 7-8, 16 

E 

employee assistance program (EAP) 22, 26, 33, 35, 
38-40, 51-52, 58-59, 80-81, 89, 103-104 

evaluation 

impact 81-83 
process 80-81 

F 

Families, Officers and Corrections Understanding Stress 
(FOCUS) (see Connecticut Department of Correction) 

family members 63-66 

effects of stress on 16, 63-64 
services for 20, 35, 39, 42, 59 
why involve 64 



Note: Stress programs are listed by jurisdiction, not by official title (e.g.,“San Bernardino,*’ not “The Counseling Team”). 
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Family Service Society (see Rhode Island Department 
of Corrections) 

funding 20, 23, 33, 42, 47, 56, 83-85 

H 

help (see technical assistance) 

I 

inmate violence 11-12,14 
inservice training (see training) 

International Association of Correctional Officers 9 

J 

jail administrators (see administrators) 

L 

labor (see unions) 

legal liability (see confidentiality) 

M 

marketing the program (see outreach) 

Massachusetts Department of Correction (Stress Unit) 

9, 21, 28 - 30 , 48, 51, 63, 70, 76, 79-80, 84-85 

models 20,21,22-23,43 

monitoring 79-80 

Multnomah County (Oregon) Sheriff’s Department (Peer 
Support Program) 6-7, 8, 9-10, 21, 30-33, 49, 49-50, 
52, 56, 63, 68, 70, 74, 83 

N 

National Institute of Corrections (NIC) 6, 85 

New York State Department of Correctional Services 
(Post-Incident Stress Debriefing Program) 10, 38 - 41 , 
51-52, 74, 85, 103-104 



o 

organizational stress 
sources 12-14,76 
ways of reducing 76-77 

outreach 34, 55 - 56 , 59-60, 61 , 63 , 105-106 

overtime 12,77 

p 

Peer Support Program (see Multnomah County [Oregon] 
Sheriff’s Department) 

peer supporters 

benefits and limitations 48 
costs 84-85 

legal liability 69-70 
monitoring 50-51, 107-108 
recruitment 31, 33, 47-48, 91-92 
referrals to professional help 24, 30, 32-33 
roles and services 23-24, 24-25, 28-30, 30-33, 
34-36, 58, 89 

training 25, 26, 31, 34, 43, 49-50 

Post-Incident Stress Debriefing Program (see New York 
State Department of Correctional Services) 

Post Trauma Resources (see South Carolina Department 
of Corrections) 

Post Trauma Support Program (see Texas Institutional 
Division) 

program structure (see models) 

R 

referrals (see also peer supporters, critical incidents) 

36, 39, 40-41, 42-43, 49, 52 - 54 , 62, 63 

Rhode Island Department of Corrections (Stress Unit) 

9, 12, 19, 21, 23 - 25 , 48, 50, 51, 52, 53-54, 56, 61, 63, 
68, 69, 70,71,77, 84 



Note: Stress programs are listed by jurisdiction, not by official title (e.g.,"San Bernardino,” not “The Counseling Team"). 
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San Bernardino (California) (The Counseling Team) 

7-8, 8, 19, 21, 26 - 28 , 50, 51, 52, 57, 61, 63, 64, 70, 73, 
76, 77, 83, 84, 97-102, 105-106 

services 20 

counseling 24, 26-27, 33, 42-43, 46, 53, 65 
critical incident (see critical incidents) 
inpatient 24, 25, 30, 32, 39, 40, 53-54 
inservice training (see training) 
location of 21, 26, 28, 40, 70 
peer support (see peer supporters) 

shiftwork 13,77 

South Carolina Department of Corrections (Post Trauma 
Resources) 21, 41 ^ 13 , 49, 70, 71-72, 75, 77, 83, 85, 
93-95 

spouse academy 64—66 

staffing (see also critical incidents) 20, 24, 28, 31-32, 
33-34, 38, 45-46 

stress 

among line officers 
effects of 16 
extent 11-12 
sources of 12-16,76 
susceptibility to 15 

among supervisors 9, 13 

assessing extent of 82, 109-124 

Stress Unit (see Massachusetts Department of 
Correction; Rhode Island Department of Correction) 

substance abuse (see also alcohol problems) 32 

success stories (see vignettes) 

supervisors 9, 34, 40, 50-51, 52, 57, 58, 74 

supervisory training 50 - 51 , 97-102 



technical assistance 85, 87 

articles on correctional stress 16-17 
experts 23, 25, 28, 30, 33, 37, 41, 43, 62, 86-87 
program materials 86,125-126 
publications 73, 86 

terms used in the report 89 

Texas Institutional Division (Post Trauma Support 

Program) 8, 21, 33 - 37 , 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 57, 63, 

69, 74, 77, 79, 80-81, 85, 91-92, 107-108 

The Counseling Team (see San Bernardino) 

training 

academy 25 

debriefers (see critical incidents) 
inservice 25, 26, 59, 63, 73 
peer supporters (see peer supporters) 
supervisors (see supervisory training) 

turnover 7-8,41 

u 

understaffing 12 

unions 

benefits of program to 61 
importance of involving 9, 58, 59, 85 
participation 38-40, 58 - 61 , 63, 85 
service provider 62 

v 

vignettes 27, 29, 32, 42, 54 

w 

wardens (see administrators) 



Note: Stress programs are listed by jurisdiction, not by official title (e.g.,“San Bernardino,” not “The Counseling Team”). 
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About the National Institute of Justice 

The National Institute of Justice (NIJ), a component of the Office of Justice Programs, is the research agency of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. Created by the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended, NIJ is authorized 
to support research, evaluation, and demonstration programs; development of technology; and both national and international 
information dissemination. Specific mandates of the Act direct NIJ to: 

• Sponsor special projects and research and development programs that will improve and strengthen the criminal justice 
system and reduce or prevent crime. 

• Conduct national demonstration projects that employ innovative or promising approaches for improving criminal justice. 

• Develop new technologies to fight crime and improve criminal justice. 

• Evaluate the effectiveness of criminal justice programs and identify programs that promise to be successful if 
continued or repeated. 

• Recommend actions that “can be taken by Federal, Slate, and local governments as well as by private organizations to 
improve criminal justice. 

• Carry out research on criminal behavior. 

• Develop new methods of crime prevention and reduction of crime and delinquency. 

In recent years, NIJ has greatly expanded its initiatives, the result of the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994 (the Crime Act), partnerships with other Federal agencies and private foundations, advances in technology, and a new 
international focus. Examples of these new initiatives include: 

• Exploring key issues in community policing, violence against women, violence within the family, sentencing reforms, 
and specialized courts such as drug courts. 

• Developing dual-use technologies to support national defense and local law enforcement needs. 

• Establishing four regional National Law Enforcement and Corrections Technology Centers and a Border Research and 
Technology Center. 

• Strengthening NIJ’s links with the international community through participation in the United Nations network of 
criminological institutes, the U.N. Criminal Justice Information Network, and the NIJ International Center. 

• Improving the online capability of NIJ’s criminal justice information clearinghouse. 

• Establishing the ADAM (Arrestee Drug Abuse Monitoring) program — formerly the Drug Use Forecasting (DUF) 
program — to increase the number of drug-testing sites and study drug-related crime. 

The Institute Director establishes the Institute’s objectives, guided by the priorities of the Office of Justice Programs, the 
Department of Justice, and the needs of the criminal justice field. The Institute actively solicits the views of criminal justice 
professionals and researchers in the continuing search for answers that inform public policymaking in crime and justice. 



To find out more about the National Institute of Justice, 
please contact: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service 
P.O. Box 6000 
Rockville, MD 20849-6000 
800-851-3420 
e-mail: askncjrs@ncjrs.org 

To obtain an electronic version of this document, access the NIJ Web site 
{http://www.ojp. usdoj. gov/n ij ) . 

If you have questions, call or e-mail NCJRS. 
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